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FOREWORD 

by 

JACK TANNER 

President of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 

Bryn Roberts is to be thanked for putting before the British public 
this interesting and lucid analysis of the American trade union 
position. 

He was my co-delegate from the T.U.C. to the A.F< of L. Con¬ 
vention in 1942. We made it our business to gather at first hand, 
from men representing all sections of American labour, information 
about the developments that had recently taken place over there 
and to analyse what we had gathered. Bryn Roberts was fortunately 
able to spend some little time longer in the U.S.A. than I was able 
to. He was not only able to hea* more of the views of the leaders 
of the parties in dispute, but, more important still, he succeeded 
in getting access to enlightening documentary material. , He has 
made the fullest use of this material in the following pages. 

His book is valuable not only for the factual information it 
contains, but because it brings home to us all in the clearest possible 
way thq necessity for organizational growth and change keeping 
pace with the changing social, economic, technical and political 
circumstances in which we seek to organize. 

No one is more conscious of this than the members of my own 
organization, the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

From 1920, when, by the amalgamation of ten craft unions, 
the present body was founded, followed by the opening of an 
“ industrial ” section in 1927 and the admission of women in January 
of this present year (1943), we have had to face up squarely to this 
need. 

None of those historic developments has taken place without 
prolonged and sometimes even bitter controversy, in which the more 
conservative minded have clung to organizational forms which, 
in an earlier phase, gave certain advantages. There are still men 
alive to-day who have never “ forgiven ” the amalgamation of 
1920, who fail to recognize that the old forms had outlived their 
usefulness, who look back regretfully to the old A.S.E. and who 
shudder at the very idea of trousered young women attending our 
Branch meetings ! 

But those who have the responsibility of leading the organized 
workers cannot afford to look back. It is not even enough, for then* 
to be reconciled to the present : they have to be able to face the 
future—to try to judge it—and to ensure that tfye Unions are so 
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strengthened and equipped as to be ready to meet the emerging 
problems in a constantly and rapidly developing industrial society. 

The very essence of our movement from its earliest beginnings is 
combination : the coming together of workers to protect and 
improve their conditions in a way which, as individuals, they are 
powerless to do. 

That basic need for solidarity—merging private into co-operative 
interests, sinking personal into collective action, with all the sacrifices 
that entails—has not become less important with the rise of powerful 
trade union movements, but, on the contrary, has vastly increased 
under the pressure of external events. To-day, faced by the over¬ 
riding necessity to destroy Fascism, the organized workers of the 
whole world, and primarily those of the free nations, have the most 
compelling duty to find the ways and means to a new coming together 
—national and international. 

International trade union unity has remained too long a pious 
phrase. It lies within our power to make that unity one of the most 
vital realities in the world to-day, with far-reaching effects for 
the whole future of the working class, and it is our task—ours, 
the trade unionists of the United Nations—to use that power. 

Such international unity is something more than the recognition 
of formal committees and formal agreements, though these forms 
are the prerequisites for any real live expression and we cannot 
dispense with them. A formal basis must be found and must be 
loyally honoured by all the parties. From that starting point 
tremendous possibilities are opened up : possibilities of getting 
to know each other, of learning something from each other, of 
realizing in our daily lives and actions our kinship with the workers 
of other lands. 

In the past we had the experience of the international Trade 
Secretariats, which enabled metal workers, miners, transport 
workers and such other industrial sections sharing common know¬ 
ledge, facing common problems, to broaden their outlook and form 
their national policies with a vivid se n se of the general trends and 
tendencies affecting their industries throughout the world. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the value such industrial contacts 
would have in approaching the work of salvage and reconstruction 
in the days to come. 

At the present time engineering workers, to take my own trade, 
beyond the Urals and in the Middle West of America, are going 
through much the same experiences as our men and women in 
Glasgow, Coventry and London, and for the same end. We speak 
the same language and we need to become more aware of this 
fundajnental brotherhood. 

We ih this country have a lot to learn from the trade unions of 
America and Russia. 
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From America, for one thing, we could learn how to conduct 
research and education on trade union lines, which they have 
developed to a high degree, giving their members knowledge of the | 
system in which they function and a genuine understanding of the 
structure and ramifications of the industries which exploit them. 

From the Soviet Union, where the economic and social character 
of the system frees the trade unions from the necessity of using their 
energies to safeguard the workers from the depredations of an 
owning class, we could learn of the progress made in the field of 
industrial protection and welfare : knowledge that could be applied 
to our workers in the many industries in which dangers and diseases 
still prevail. 

I think also that Soviet and American trade unionists have much 
to learn about our British Trade Union Movement, the oldest in 
the world, with its splendid history of struggle and achievement, 
its creation of the political labour movement in this country and its 
immensely diversified character and institutions. 

But before any practical value from such international contacts 
can be derived, the first essential is to establish a firm tripartite 
agreement between the representative trade union bodies of our 
three nations. 

If that came into being to-day, under the impact of the greatest 
crisis which has ever confronted the organised working class— 
this world-wide conflict which bends us to a common effort to 
preserve the basic liberties—we should have gone far towards 
laying solid foundations for a democratic rebuilding of our war 
shattered world. 

Just as we look upon the Twenty Years Treaty with the Soviet 
Union as securing a policy of co-operation and progress in inter¬ 
national relations in the years to come, and see in it a bulwark 
against those misunderstandings which were fostered to divide us in the 
past, so trade union unity, reached now, in the heat of the anti-Fascist 
war, can forge a mighty weapon of defence for the future. 

Let us have no doubts : we shall need such a weapon. 

These are the considerations which Bryn Roberts’ book brings 
to mind very forcibly. His account is an objective and a truthful 
one, which poses squarely the problems of the split in the American 
Trade Union Movement. The problem can be solved only by the 
Americans themselves. But we cannot pretend to an indifference 
we do not feel. It is of profound importance to the trade union 
movement as a whole that the American breach is healed and that 
the Way to a strong and indomitable solidarity between the trade 
unions qf Britain, America and the Soviet Union is found as quickly 
as possible. , 

September, 1943 . Jack Tanner. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On the 5th September, 1936, eight unions, representing 
over 1,000,000 members, were suspended, and later ex¬ 
pelled, by the American Federation of Labor, to which 
they were affiliated, for refusing to dissolve a committee 
they had formed for the purpose of promoting industrial 
unions in the unorganized mass production industries. 

The committee, which described itself as the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, was created after the unions 
associated with it had failed to persuade the Federation’s 
1935 convention to adopt an industrial union policy for 
the steel, automobile, aluminium and certain other 
industries where, so it was claimed, the craft unions 
had been unable, despite repeated endeavours, to entrench 
themselves. 

The members of this committee included some of the 
most influential leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor. I11 their public utterances and in the literature 
they published th^y vigorously denied that it was their 
intention to harm the Federation or to set up a separate 
movement to compete with it. - In their programme they 
declared: 

The purpose of the Committee is to be encourage¬ 
ment and promotion of organization of the unorganized 
workers in mass production and other industries upon 
an industrial basis, as outlined in the Minority Report of 
the Resolutions Committee submitted to the 1935 Con¬ 
vention of the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic 
City: to foster recognition and acceptance of collective 
bargaining in such industries; to counsel and advise 
unorganized and newly organized groups of workers; 
to bring them under the banner and in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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The attitude of members of the Committee as unani¬ 
mously expressed was that its work would be to make 
organization efforts more effective, avoid injury to 
established National and International and Federal 
Labor unions, and modernize the organization policies 
of the American Federation of Labor to meet the require¬ 
ments of workers under modern industrial conditions. 

, These assurances were unacceptable to the^ Executive of 
the American Federation of Labor, and its President issued 
an ultimatum to each union represented on the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, in which he declared that: 

The Committee for Industrial Organization and the 
unions comprising it are by the organization campaigns 
now being conducted, acting in derogation* of the char¬ 
ter rights of national and international unions which 
are loyal to the American Federation of Laboi, and 
the acts of said Committee and of the unions comprising 
it constitute rebellion against the administrative organi¬ 
zation policies adopted by majority vote of the duly 
accredited delegates in attendance at’ the two latest 
conventions of the American federation of Labor. . . . 

. . . the Executive Council orders and directs that 
each union affiliated with the so-called Committee for 
Industrial Organization withdraw from and sever rela¬ 
tions with said Committee for Industrial Organization 
and so announce said witndrawal as its choice between 
the American Federation of Labor and the said Com¬ 
mittee f>>r Industrial Organization on or before 
September 5th, 1936. ... 

Any union now affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, not announcing its withdrawal 
therefrom on or before September 5th, 1936, shall there¬ 
upon by this order automatically stand suspended from 
the American Federation of Labor and from enjoying 
all and any privileges and benefits of membership and 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
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The unions attached to the Committee tor Industrial 
Organization challenged the right of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil of the Federation to suspend them in this way and they 
ignored the ultimatum* They continued to finance 
organizing campaigns in the. mass production industries 
and provide offices with the necessary personnel in the areas 
where the campaigns were being conducted. The breach 
between the Federation and the suspended unions grew 
rapidly wider. The Federation refused them credentials 
to the 1937 Tampa convention, when, in their absence, the 
delegates assembled approved the policy which their Execu¬ 
tive had declared, and confirmed the suspension and 
expulsion of the eight unions. 

On October 12th, 1937, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization called a conference at Atlantic City. Dele¬ 
gates attended from the expelled unions, together with 
others from the new industrial unions which the Commit¬ 
tee had established during the course of its organizing 
campaign. 

The conference, after considering its relationship with 
the A.F. of L., instructed its officers to communicate to the 
A.F. of L. a proposal that a committee, consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the Committee for In¬ 
dustrial Organization and the A.F. of L., should meet to 
consider “ the methods and means whereby an unified 
movement can be brought about in America. ,, 

The A.F. of L. accepted the proposal, and the “ Peace ” 
Committee met in Washington on December 25th, 1937. 
Various proposals were submitted by both parties and 
agreement was reached upon many points. Unfortunately, 
when so little separated them, the negotiations broke down 
and the meeting was adjourned sine die. 

Following the failure of the “ Peace ” Committee, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization proceeded to 
establish the movement they had formed upon a permanent 
basis. The title of “ The Cbmmittee for Industrial Or* 
gantaation” was changed to that of “The Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations/' and its first constitutional con¬ 
vention was held in Pittsburgh in November, 1938. 

The C.I.O., now familiar initials* was thus formed. A 
second rjiovement had arisen, which claimed a membership 
at that time (1938) of over 4,000,000. Its President, in a 
statement to the convention, reflected its spirit and con¬ 
fidence. He declared: 

We wish to serve notice .on all concerned that the 
C.I.O. is now a permanent and solidly organized labor 
movement which has the full power to defend the rights 
and privileges of its affiliated unions, and that it will 
insist on the preservation of these rights and privileges 
in any negotiations in which it may participate. 

While the convention was still in session a letter was 
received from President Roosevelt, who emphasized the 
advantages of a unified labour movement and urged that 
every effort be made to achieve this. The letter was re¬ 
ferred to a special committee for consideration and report. 
The committee subsequently issued the following con¬ 
clusions, which the convention unanimously approved: 

The C.I.O. states with finality that there can be no 
compromise of its fundamental purpose and aim of 
organizing workers into powerful industrial unions, nor 
with its obligations to protect the interests of all its 
members and affiliated organizations. The C.I.O. 
accepts the goal of unity in the labor movement and 
declares that any program for the attainment of such 
a goal must embrace as an essential prelude these 
fundamental purposes and principles. 

The intervention of President Roosevelt simply resulted, 
as the above statement shows, in a reiteration by the C.I.O. 
of its industrial union policy, which was the issue that gave 
rise to the conflict. President Roosevelt was not dis¬ 
couraged. He continued his efforts to bring the two 
sections together, and, as a result, another “ Peace ” Com- 
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mittee, consisting of representatives of the A.F. of L. and 
the C.I.O., met in Washington on March 7th, 1939. This 
further attempt again failed and the meetings were 
discontinued. 

During 1940 and 1941 the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. both 
embarked upon energetic organizing campaigns without 
parallel in the history of American labour. Whatever dis¬ 
advantages there may be in having a divided labour move-^ 
ment, the rise of the C.I.O. gave an enormous impetus to 
trade union activity, which reflected itself in a substantial 
increase ot membership within the A.F. of L. as well as 
within the C.I.O. 

When the C.I.O. held its Fourth Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion in Detroit in November, 1941, its spokesmen claimed 
a membership exceeding five millions. Although the actual 
figures were not published, it was, in America; generally 
accepted that this new movement, which our own T.U.C. 
has described as a “ break away ” and the A.F. of L. as a 

rebel, rival, dual movement,” had reached a position of 
power and influence in American affairs equal to that of 
the A.F, of L<- 

Whatever epithets may be flung at this new C.I.O. move¬ 
ment, they will not cause it to disappear, not will such 
peevishness contribute to the solution of the delicate prob¬ 
lems which the creation of the C.I.O. presents to both the 
American and the international labour movement. 

Evidence of this is to be found in the unfortunate results 
of the T.U.C. General Secretary’s (Sir Walter Citrine’s) 
visit to America in May, 1942, when he sought to extend 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee to include repre¬ 
sentatives of the American trade union movement, although 
one can appreciate , the dilemma in which he then found 
himself. . ., ■■ 

The proposal to establish a tripartite committee, repre¬ 
senting the British* Russian and American trade union 
movements, which the Trades Union Congress, had 
Unanimously approved, Was Very ably presented j by. . Sir 
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Walter Citrine to the Executive of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

But the A.F. of L. Executive members had their own 
views on the subject. They refused to have any direct 
dealings with the representatives of the Russian unions, 
and, in their counter proposal, in which they 1 sought the 
formation of an Anglo-American Joint Committee, they 
demanded the privilege of determining the composition of 
the American side of the Committee. 

This meant that the C.I.O. and its 5,000,000 members 
would have seats on the committee providing, and only 
providing, the A.F. of L. condescended to grant them 
admission. The C.I.O. regarded this as a deliberate affront 
and it vigorously denounced such an arrangement. Its 
official organ described it as “ miserable and insulting.” 
while its President, Philip Murray, declared “ that for the 
A.F. of L. to have the privilege of inviting, or not inviting, 
the representatives of over 5,000,000 trade unionists, mainly 
employed in the war industries, was the clumsiest and most 
provocative action that he had ever experienced.” Un¬ 
favourable reactions were also forthcoming from the 
Russian trade union representatives. 

The dual trade union movement in America thus became 
an international issue and a headache for the T.U.C. 
General Secretary. * 

While the outcome of Sir Walter Citrine's visit created a 
stoim in American labour circles, it also provoked many 
questions on this side of the Atlantic. Had the T.U.C. 
acted wisely in addressing its invitation exclusively to the 
A.F. of L.? Should not the T.U.C. have also invited (in 
view of the war purpose of the Tripartite Committee) the 
C.I.O. and other well-established American trade unions to 
attend the formation meeting? Was it good policy for Sir 
Walter Citrine, after his A.F. of L. rebuff, to refuse to meet 
the C.I.O. Executive, and limit his contact with the C.I.O. 
to a furtive meeting with its President? 

Whatever answers may be given to these questions it 
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cannot be denied that Sir Walter Citrine’s attitude was 
strictly in accordance with the “ book of rules.” Whether, 
in the light of the circumstances, it was wise to follow the 
“ book ” is another matter. Anyhow, the 1942 Blackpool 
Congress endorsed his report and accepted the A.F. of L.’s 
counter proposal that an Anglo-American Joint Committee 
should be substituted for the Tripartite Committee, 
together with the qualification imposed by the A.F. of L. as 
to the composition of the American side of the Committee. 

But the turmoil within the American trade union move¬ 
ment remains. , The Russians, by the implications of the 
arrangement, are classed as “ outsiders.” The original in¬ 
tentions of the T.U.C. to promote the maximum collabora¬ 
tion between the three trade union movements, in respect 
of immediate as well as post-war problems, have resulted in 
regrettable discord and conflict. 

The relationship between the trade Union movements of 
the countries concerned is admittedly delicate and compli¬ 
cated. Owing to the scarcity of information on the subject, 
British trade unionists are at a disadvantage when discuss¬ 
ing and deciding policy. In the main they have to depend 
upon the statements, necessarily short, which appear in the 
T.U.C.’s own Annual Reports. It is true that a number of 
British trade union leaders who have visited America have 
written books describing their experiences and impressions, 
but, interesting as these are, they throw little, if any, light 
on the issue of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. 

I have recently had the opportunity of spending two 
months in America, during which time I had the honour 
of addressing the conventions of both the A.F. of L. and the 
C.I.O., the former as one of the accredited fraternal dele¬ 
gates of the T.U.C., and the latter in a personal capacity. 
As I have also been afforded the privilege of seeing 
reports and correspondence relating to the conflict between 
these two organizations, it occurred to me that a write-up 
such as I have attempted in the following pages may not 
be without some value to British trade unionists. 
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In Writing this I have sought to serve no section or 
party, but to present things as I see them. It has been pro¬ 
duced during the very infrequent periods of leisure which 
Come the way of a trade union officer in these difficult days. 

* Bryn Roberts. 

Civic House, 

Blackheath, 

London, S.E.3. 

July, 1943. 



CHAPTER I 


RETROSPECT 

The American trade union movement has developed on 
very similar lines to those of the British movement, 
although its progress has been much slower. In its early 
days it suffered the persecution of the Courts and the 
hostility of the State, as did our own movement during the 
days of the Tolpuddle Martyrs. It sought refuge in bene¬ 
volent and utopian schemes, which were also prominent 
features of our own early development. It cherished the 
rights of craftsmanship and designed its structure in the 
hope of protecting and preserving these rights, as did our 
own journeymen during the infancy of the British indus¬ 
trial era. Its history is a similar record of great hopes, hard 
trials and tragic disappointments. 

Following the termination of the war between England 
and America in 1775, industry rapidly expanded in the 
Northern States and in the seaboard cities. This expan¬ 
sion created a fertile soil for the growth of trade unionism, 
and a number of trade unions quickly came ipto being. 
These were of a local character, without any national con¬ 
nections, and mainly confined to the skilled trades, such as 
the printers’, carpenters’, plumbers’, tailors', weavers’, etc. 
By 1836 there were 58 such unions in Philadelphia, 13 in 
Pittsburgh and 58 in New York. The absence of national 
trade unions at this period is easily explained. America 
was still a vast undeveloped country, without adequate 
rail, road and telegraph communications. Without these 
facilities there was little hope of effecting contact between 
workers in the various cities and towns (an essential pre¬ 
liminary to the establishment of a national organization) 
when such places were separated from each other by »great 
distances. The slave economy in the Southern States, was 
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a further hindrance to the growth of national trade union 
organization. It was impossible for capitalist industry to 
develop side by side with slavery, and, in consequence, the 
process of industrialization and the wage system that goes 
with it were not universal, but confined to certain areas. 
This confusing factor did not encourage national concep¬ 
tions of trade union organization amongst the young local 
unions. 

It was not until after the Civil War, which officially 
ended in 1866, that any effective national trade unions were 
established. The great economic development which fol¬ 
lowed the Civil War was accompanied by a ruthless 
exploitation of the workers, who, in their unorganized state, 
had no means of defence. Immigrant labour, that now 
began to pour into America from European and Asiatic 
countries, and the employment of women and young 
children in wretched conditions, for long hours and low 
wages, enabled the triumphant industrialists to feed their 
insatiable appetite for profits. Labour was plentiful. 
Labour was cheap. Labour was unprotected and at the 
mercy of an industrial machine that was rapidly enveloping 
the country. These conditions had their inevitable re¬ 
actions upon the minds of the workers. The necessity of 
combining together in some form of collective organization 
became manifest to them in a * way that had not been 
possible in the pre-Civil War period. 

While the workers were now becoming increasingly 
conscious of the necessity of combination, they were far 
from being united about the purpose for which their com¬ 
bined strength should be used. Some sought salvation 
through the medium Of secret organizations, such as the 
Knights of St. Crispin, which was formed id 1867 for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of skilled shoemakers. 
They embarked Upon a scheme of co-operative shoe stores, 
the failure of which hastened its inevitable dissolution. 
Other workers, such as the railway engineers and firemen, 
after unsuccessful strikes, turned to a less militant policy 
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and affirmed that “ as the interests of the employers and 
the workers were the same, they should cease fighting each 
other and should live in peace and harmony/’ Another 
organization, the National Labor Union, formed during 
this period, hoped to embrace all United States unionist 
under its banner. It was not, in' some respects, dissimilar 
to the Grand National Consolidated Union which Robert 
Owen formed in Britain in 1834. The chief plank in its 
ambitious programme was that of monetary reform, which 
eventually led it into the wilderness. But these and other 
equally varied and hopeless attempts to achieve a better 
and more secure existence did not halt the trend towards 
the establishment of national trade union organizations. 
Through the painful process of trial and error more prac¬ 
tical policies and a sounder and more enduring form of 
organization began to emerge. Although the trade Union 
horizon was still somewhat hazy, an American trade union 
movement was definitely taking shape. In the van were 
the Locomotive Engineers, the Plasterers, the Ship Car¬ 
penters and Caulkers, the Cigar Makers, the Coach Makers, 
the Carpenters and Joiners, the Bricklayers and Masons 
and the Tailors. These unions had each established a 
sketchy form of national organization even before the Civil 
War was concluded, but they became more compact and 
acquired greater strength by the economic impetus Which 
followed it. Other skilled workers, hitherto organized in 
local unions and varied local protective societies, began to 
recognize the need to organize on the basis of the ttfade 
rather than upon that of the locality. Improved communi¬ 
cations between the industrial centres, which enabled the 
workers of a given trade to get together, greatly facilithtjed 
this process, and, as a consequence, many new organizations 
of skilled workers, on a wider basis than the locality, came 
into being and rapidly developed. But the progress 
towards clearer cqnceptions of trade union, purpose was 
erratic and costly. Many of these new organizations* dis¬ 
appeared as quickly as they arose, and disillusionment and 
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despair frequently shattered the hopes of the early pioneers 
who were at this time laboriously building the foundations of 
the present American trade union movement. The Knights 
of Labor, founded in 1869, made a signilicant contribution to 
this end, despite the fact that for nearly ten years of its 
existence it pursued the role of a secret organization. It 
was formed by a number of Philadelphia tailors, led by 
Uriah Stephens, who, it was said, had come under the spell 
of Marx’s Communist Manifesto . The policy of the 
Knights appears to confirm this. It demanded “ the public 
ownership of telephones, telegraphs and railways as a 
means of superseding the wage system.” As it grew, how¬ 
ever, these revolutionary aspects disappeared, and its 
leaders encouraged their followers “ to work in harmony 
with Capital.” It sought to unite both the skilled and the 
unskilled workers. Its motto was “ An injury to one is the com 
cern of all,” and the sympathetic strike and the boycott were 
the instruments to be used to achieve its aims. Workers em¬ 
ployed in any industry could become members of the Knights, 
provided that “ they were over 18 years of age and worked 
for wages, or had worked for wages at any time.” But “ 110 
person who sold, or made his living by the sale of intoxi¬ 
cating drink could be admitted.” The constitution also 
provided that “ no lawyer, doctor or banker could be 
enrolled.” 

The organizational policy of the Knights of Labor had 
much in common with the present British general unions! 
It drew its membership, as do these general unions, from 
any and every trade. But it also provided that other 
unions could affiliate to it, as many did. Such unions, 
unable to afford their own organizing staff, could, by 
virtue of such affiliation, call upon the services of the 
general organizers maintained by the Knights. This 
arrangement, mutually beneficial as it was in the early 
years of the Knights’ existence, gave ri$e to intense juris¬ 
dictional conflict as the Knights of Labor and the craft 
unions grew in strength. But this growth of trade union 
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strength was greatly retarded, and many of the newly- 
formed unions destroyed, by the serious economic crisis that 
swept the country in 1873 and continued intermittently 
until 1880. It also caused extreme industrial distress, 
widespread strikes and labour disorders. With the events 
of the Paris Commune of 1871 fresji in the public mind, the 
authorities saw revolution i^i every unemployed demon¬ 
stration and in every strike, and the methods they used to 
maintain “ law and order ” were not unlike those that 
crushed the Commune. The employers were similarly 
infected, and wherever possible they ruthlessly smashed 
every form of organized resistance. In the coal industry 
the struggle was particularly bitter. The seven months 
strike of the anthracite miners in 1874 ended in their utter 
defeat and the complete destruction of their union. Now 
that open organization was no longer possible many miners 
united in a secret organization known as the “ Molly 
Maguires.” It spread rapidly throughout the coal industry. 

The numerous murders that were committed in the 
mining industry following the strike were attributed to the 
“ Molly Maguires,” and it was denounced as an organiza¬ 
tion composed of criminals, established for criminal 
purposes. While the methods of this secret order wer£ 
certainly not too gentle, it could hardly be <said that 
murder constituted one of its aims. It could be said, how¬ 
ever, that many of these acts of violence were directly 
attributable to the yrork of the spies and agents provoca¬ 
teurs whom the coal barons had engaged to undermine and 
destroy this underground organization. Before the end of 
1875 the authorities made a general attack upon it> and 
many of its officers and members were arrested and placed 
on trial. On the evidence of spies and provocateurs the 
accused were found guilty of criminal acts, and subsequently 
executed. Commenting on this event, Eugene V. Debs 
declared “Not one of the.hanged men was a murderer at 
heart. All were ignorant, rough and uncouth, bom of 
poverty and buffeted by the merciless tides of fate and 
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chance. When the curtain fell upon the last mournful 
act in this tragedy of toil, the executioner did his bidding 
and the gallows tree claimed its victims. On that day 
history turned harlot and the fair face of truth was covered 
With the hideous mask of falsehood. The men who 
perished 1 upon the scaffold as felons were labor leaders, 
the first martyrs to the class struggle in the United States.” 

The heavy blow which the State power struck the “ Molly 
Maguires ” proved mortal and it perished with its leaders. 
But it did not quell the workers’ agitation, which continued 
to rage in many other industries throughout the country. 
The agitation, however, lacked coherency. The great dis¬ 
tances that separated the workers of one industrial area 
from another prevented easy collaboration, and, as a result, 
the many strikes that followed the agitation had no more 
than local significance and were easily, though brutally, 
suppressed by the authorities. These very failures in¬ 
creased their divisions andl disunity. Discouraged by their 
industrial defeats, masses of workers sought salvation in 
money reform movements, anti-Chinese organizations and 
in varied political agitations; the anarchists also gained 
many adherents. None of these organizations, however, 
left any lasting impression. 

In 1879 the signs of industrial revival became apparent. 
As it gathered momentum the trade union advance was 
soon resumed. With this advance the cleavage between the 
skilled workers, organized in the craft unions, and the 
Knights of Labor, which embraced all workers, unskilled 
as Well as skilled, became ever wider. 

To Samuel Gompers, a Londori-born Jew, goes the credit 
of founding the craft union structure upon which the craft 
unions of the present day are modelled. Gompers, who 
was the President of the Cigar Makers’ National Union, 
induced his 1879 convention to endow his national com¬ 
mittee with complete power over its local sections and to 
furnish funds, by the payment of membership dues, in 
order that such a national organization together with the 
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necessary officers could be maintained. At this convention 
Gompers propounded the 44 craft philosophy/' the chief aim 
of which was to make the craft organization sufficiently 
powerful to bargain with the employers and thus assure 
44 fair ” profits for their invested capital and a decent living 
for the skilled workers. 

The Gompers conception of craft unionism had a strong 
appeal to the craft workers. The exclusive character of 
such a form of organization induced them to believe that 
through such a medium they could achieve greater security 
and higher monetary recognition for their skill than by 
association with the Knights of Labor, New unions were 
formed on the Gompers plan, while many existing unions 
brought themselves into line with it. 

The Knights of Labor were alarmed at this new move¬ 
ment that now challenged their existence. This challenge, 
which later led to open conflict, constituted the first rift of 
any consequence in the American trade union movement. 
But the period favoured the craft union policy, and 
Gompers, grasping his opportunity, promoted it with great 
energy. He vigorously denounced the Knights of Labor), 
declaring that “ the Knights, by seeking to wipe out the 
lines of industry and make one whole organization for all 
classes of labor, was not only unnatural but also unattain¬ 
able." To demonstrate that it was at least unattainable 
Gompers applied himself to the task of linking up all 
unions that shared his views into a Federated National 
Movement. Great success attended his efforts, which finally 
resulted in the extinction of the ^general form of trade 
union organization represented by the Knights of Labor, 
and the triumph of the craft organizations. 



CHAPTER II 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

/ , 

In 1881, when H. M. Hyndman was laying the founda¬ 
tions of the British Social Democratic Federation, Samuel 
Gompers and a number of officials of other trade unions 
met at Terre Haute on August 2nd of that year, to consider 
the formation of a national trade union movement on the 
model of the British Trades Union Congress that had been 
formed thirteen years earlier, in *868. From this meeting 
an appeal was sent to the trade unions, asking them to send 
delegates to a convention to be held on November 15th, 
1881, at Pittsburgh* “ for the purpose of forming a Natiorial 
Federation to secure justice that isolated and separate trade 
and labor unions can never fully command.” 

As a result of this appeal 107 delegates, including repre¬ 
sentatives of the Knights of Labor, attended the Conference. 
It was suggested by the Gompers Committee that the new 
movement should be called ” The Federation of Organized 
Trade Unions of the United States and Canada.” As the 
Knights of Labor were not regarded as being a trade union, 
they feared that such a title would exclude them, and they 
opposed it. The name finally chosen was that of “ The 
Federation of Organized Trade and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada.” The programme it adopted 
demanded “the legal incorporation of trade unions, com¬ 
pulsory education for children, the prohibition of child 
labor before 14, uniform apprentice laws, the enforcement 
of the national eight hour law, prison labor reform, aboli¬ 
tion of the ‘truck’ and ‘order’ system, mechanics’ 1 lien, 
abolition of the conspiracy laws as applied to labor organi¬ 
zations, a national bureau of labor statistics, a protective 
tariff for American labor and an anti-contract immigrant 
law ”; it urged “ all trade and labor organizations to secure 
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proper representation in all law making bodies by means 
of the ballot and to use all honourable measures by which 
this result can be achieved.” 

Although the Knights of Labor, which at the peak of its 
power claimed a membership of 700,000, was included in 
the new movement, that inclusion did not end the Conflict 
between the two forms of organization, which conflict 
became increasingly bitter until the challenging craft unions 
finally eliminated it. This irreconcilable struggle within the 
Federation, and the inevitable disagreements* associated 
with a new movement, made the early years of the Federa¬ 
tion extremely difficult and its survival was often a matter 
of doubt. ’ But gradually it moved forward. , ; 

When the Federation’s 1886 convention met, a scheme, 
of reorganization was presented, including a proposal tp 
change the Federation’s title. In the absence of the Knights 
of Labor, which ceased to be represented in the Federation,, 
it was agreed to change the Federations name to that of 
The American Federation of Labor, by which it continues* 
to be known. At this convention Gompers was elected 
President at a salary of $1,000 a year, and excepting 
three annual terms, he held this oflice until his death in 
1924. 

Although the Federation was dominated by the craft; 
unions, industrial unions, such as the miners’, also became 
affiliated to it, and under Gompers’ leadership it ma$e 
steady progress. By 1894, the year in which the interchange 
of fraternal delegates with the British Trades Union Con¬ 
gress commenced, the Federation claimed a membership of 
nearly half a million. Truly gigantic were Gompers’ 
labours during this period, and it cannot be denied that he 
played a great part in bringing into being and shaping the 
present American trade union movement. His name is 
still revered by millions of American trade unionists. * He 
was, however, essentially a trade unionist of the-craft type. 
He ardently believed in strong trade unionism, and regarded 
peaceful collaboration with the employers* as its /fundar 
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mental aim. He discouraged the Federation from any 
direct participation in politics and denounced socialism as 
an evil. In attacking the Socialists in 1903, he declared: 

I want to. tell you Socialists that I have studied your 
philosophy and read your works. I have heard your 
q^ators and watched the work of your movement the 
. , world over. I have kept watch upon your doctrines for 
30 years and I want to say that I am entirely at variance 
, with your philosophy. Economically you are unsound; 
socially you are; wrong; industrially you are impossible. 

Despite these anti-socialist views, it can be said that 
Gompers was an outstanding leader of his time, the needs 
of which he effectively interpreted. His empire, however, 
was founded within the narrow limits of craft organization, 
and even before his death in 1924 these were showing signs 
of strain. As the craft union idea which he so well repre¬ 
sented had challenged the general form of organization of 
the Knights of Labor, and had successfully eliminated it, 
the expanding modern industry was Creating a new chal¬ 
lenge in the form of the industrial union idea. Would 
this new conception of trade union organization (industrial 
unionism) eventually supplant the craft unions as the latter 
had 'supplanted the general form of organization of the 
Kriights of Labor? Or would the American Federation of 
Labor, under Gompers* successor, remodel its structure and 
avoid the incipient conflict by embracing both forms of 
trade union organization? 

The vacancy caused by Gompers’ death was filled by 
William Green, who, since 1913, had held the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer to the Federation. He belonged to a 
Welsh family of miners; his mother lived at Abersychan, 
only a few miles from New Tredegar, the home town of the 
mother of John L, Lewis. In the seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury the families of both set out to seek their fortunes in 
the New World. Although William Green and John L. 
Lewis were both born on American soil, the influence of 
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their Welsh ancestry is still very apparent. In their 
teens they sought their livelihood in the American coal 
industry and soon became actively associated with the Mine 
Workers' Union. , 

Green’s election to the Federation’s Presidency was, how¬ 
ever, unexpected. Long before the date fixed for the filling 
of the vacancy, even before Gompers’ death, Matthew Woll 
was, in sporting language, regarded as the favourite. * He 
carried Gompers’ blessing, and had been carefully groomed 
for presidential responsibilities. John L. Lewis also had 
designs upon the Federation’s premier office, but, realizing 
that it was out of his reach, he supported the claim of 
Green, in preference to that of Woll, which resulted in 
Green’s elevation. It was Lewis who, in a eulogistic speech, 
presented Green’s nomination to the convention. 

Green is an able leader, whose integrity is universally 
respected. His benign and sedate appearance makes it 
difficult to realize that for nearly half a century he played 
a leading part in the American miners’ struggles. He has 
a first-class mind, versed in research, and is able to make a 
well-composed speech on almost any subject at a moment’s 
notice. He is an exceedingly hard worker, animated by the 
highest ideals, and, without doubt, he honestly deplores the 
present rift in the American trade union movement. Upon 
assuming the leadership of the Federation he announced his 
intention to follow in his predecessor’s footsteps, and his 
subsequent record shows how heavily Gompers’ influence 
weighed upon him. Green, nevertheless, clearly realized 
that the industrial era in which the narrow craft philosophy 
had flourished had ended and that another and vastly dif¬ 
ferent era had already commenced. As his utterances at this 
period showed, he recognized that the skill of draft was no 
longer at a premium and that new gigantic industries, 
highly mechanized, were now absorbing masses of unskilled 
labour for which there was no provision in the Gompers 
trade union scheme. Green sensed the need to mould the 
Federation to cater for these new circumstances. As a 
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member of the Miners’ Union he was familiar with the in¬ 
dustrial form of organization, and he attempted to persuade 
the Federation’s Executive Council to adapt the Federation’s 
structure so that it would facilitate the development of both 
craft and industrial unions within its framework. Had he 
succeeded, in all probability the present rift in the American 
trade union movement would not have arisen. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he was not sufficiently strong to carry through his 
intentions. His Executive Council, composed in the main 
of wealthy and well established craft organizations, regarded 
the Gompers trade union scheme as sacrosanct, and success¬ 
fully discouraged him from making any real attempt to 
disturb it. 

Notwithstanding this, Green has made the American 
Federation of Labor a remarkably efficient administrative 
machine. Its literature and general publicity are of an 
exceedingly high standard, and, unlike our own trade union 
movement, it fully recognizes the value of the specialists 
and the experts, whom the Federation does not hesitate to 
engage. Despite this, it remains a non-political organization, 
whose objects, as sdt out in its constitution, are as follows: 

1. The object of this Federation shall be the en¬ 

couragement and formation of local Trade and Labor 
Unions, and the closer federation of such societies 
through the organization of Central Trade and Labor 
Unions in every city, and the further combination of 
such bodies into State, Territorial, or Provincial organi¬ 
zations to secure legislation in the interest of the working 
masses. > 

2. The establishment of National and International 
Trade Unions, based upon a strict recognition of the 
autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancement of such bodies. 

3. The establishment of Departments composed of 
National or International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, of the same industry, 
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arid which Departments shall be governed in conformity 
with the laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

4. An American^ Federation of all National and Inter¬ 
national Trade Unions, to aid and assist each other; to 
aid and encourage the sale of union label goods, and to 
secure legislation in the interest of the working people, 
and influence public opinion, by peaceful and legal 
methods, in favor of organized labor. 

5. To aid and encourage the labor press of America. 

Although Item 1 provides for the securing of legislation 
in the interest of the working masses, the Federation’s con¬ 
vention regulations declare that “ Party politics, whether 
they be democratic, republican, socialistic, populistic, pro¬ 
hibition or any other, shall have no place in the Conven¬ 
tions of the American Federation of Labor.” , 

By the standards of the British Trades Union Congress 
the above objects, and particularly the embargo upon 
politics, appear indeed strange. The attitude of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation towards private enterprise is also vastly 
different from that of the British movement. This is made 
apparent by the statement made by President Green to the 
Empire Club at Toronto on October 7th, 1942. He then 
said: 


The American Federation of Labor regards private 
ownership, private enterprise and private initiative as 
fixtures within the democratic structure of our govern¬ 
ment. If they are ever endangered as a result of this 
war, we will be among the first to fight to preserve them. 

We recognize these rights as fundamental, that 
workers may organize into free and democratic unions 
for the purpose of*collective bargaining, and that owners 
of property may operate and manage industry,*» We 
believe that industry is entitled to fair and decent .wages. 
We are just as anxious as industrial management, that 
industry should prosper and expand, * because we know 
that,is the way more Work opportunities are created. , 
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These sentiments of President Green’s are very similar to 
those expressed by Samuel Gompers in the early years of 
the Federation. Despite the conservative character of such 
an outlook, there is little, if any, intrinsic difference 
between the day-to-day struggles of the American trade 
unions arid our own. The fact that the British trade union 
movement declares itself in favour of the nationalization of 
land, mines, minerals and railways and the American trade 
union movement does not, does not necessarily stamp the 
latter as the more “ backward ” movement. A revolutionary 
programme is no evidence of revolutionary intentions, 
neither is the absence of such a programme evidence of re¬ 
actionary intentions. The real character of a movement is 
to be found in its activities and what it attempts to do. 

It would be an unwise act to judge the future course of 
the American trade union movement by the phraseology of 
its present programmes. There are clear and definite signs 
which justify the belief that it is destined to play a great 
and progressive part, not only in the life of the American 
people but also in the sphere of international labour. 


CHAPTER III 

CRAFT VERSUS INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 

Since the close of the last century one of the most discussed 
subjects in trade union circles has been that of craft versus 
industrial unionism. The issue has not been confined to 
any one country; it has been hotly debated wherever trade 
unions have been established. , 

While in the United States of America the struggle 
between these two conflicting forms of organization has 
become most acute, it has been, and still is, a subject of 
great controversyTn Britain. The* official records of the 
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British Trades Union Congress tell of the many wordy con¬ 
flicts between the 1 industrial union advocates and the craft 
union supporters. The T.U.C. General Council* however* 
has on each occasion when the subject has been debated, 
successfully influenced the Congress against embarking upon 
any drastic alteration of the existing trade union structure 
unless such alteration were limited to a given industry and 
by agreement between the unions operating within such 
industry. But the industrial unionists have always suc¬ 
ceeded in marshalling a substantial minority vote against 
this cautious and restricted policy. At the 19*7 Edinburgh 
Trades Union Congress the General Council, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Hull Congress of 1924, sub¬ 
mitted a report of its investigation into the practicability 
of instituting a scheme of organization by industry. The 
report covered a wide field and it was undoubtedly a serious 
attempt to discourage any radical disturbance of the exist¬ 
ing trade union structure. The General Council summed 
up the results of its inquiry in the following conclusion; 

That after very careful consideration of the problem, 
the General Council has been forced to the conclusion 
that as it is impossible to define any fixed boundaries of 
industry, it is impracticable to formulate a scheme of 
organization by industry that can be made applicable to 
all industries. 

. . . Resolutions may be passed, and theoretical con¬ 
tentions advanced, but the fact remains that trade union 
organization has assumed complex forms which 1 are 
the growth of generations. Under these circumstances 
trade union organization will have to be gradually re¬ 
moulded and its present form adapted, rather than 
transformed, to meet the new conditions, "fhis adapta¬ 
tion is possible only insofar as individual unions express 
their desire to co-operate or merge with kindred organi¬ 
zations, in order to meet the new conditions'in the motft 
effective manner. ^ v 
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After a strenuous effort on the part of members of the 
General Council to justify the findings df its inquiry, the 
Report was put to the Congress and adopted by a very 
narrow majority; 2,062,000 votes were cast in its favour, 
while 1,809,000 votes were cast against it. Despite this 
defeat, a large and growing section of the British trade 
union movement continued to press for the adoption of a 
complete scheme of industrial unionism. But no attempt 
has been made by the industrial unionists to foster the form 
of organization they favour by means other than those pro¬ 
vided through the .constitutional channels of the Trades 
Union Congress. 

In America, however, the issue of craft versus industrial 
unionism is no longer the subject for abstract debate. The 
adherents of industrial unionism, after similar inconclusive 
discussions which have characterized our own Trades Union 
Congress, have parted company with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor,, to which they were affiliated, and have 
established their own National Trade Union Movement 
based strictly on industrial union principles. 

To the American workers industrial unionism is no 
longer a mental concept. It has ceased to be a topic in 
the branch room and the conference hall. It is now under¬ 
going actual test on the grand scale on the floors of gigantic 
workshops and factories. Its opponents are anxiously 
watching this unusual experiment in industrial organization. 
Will, it, in actual practice, justify itself and demonstrate 
that it is a superior and more effective form of organization 
than thav of the craft or the general type of trade union? 
A great deal depends upon the answer. 

While this severance from the parent body has resulted 
in a serious split in the American trade union movement, 
it is possible that these adventurous industrial unionists, 
by putting this untried form of organization to a practical 
tpst, may render incalculable service to the trade union 
movement in America, as well as in our own and other 
countries. Without experiment and demonstration the 
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sciences would make but little, if any, progress. The in¬ 
veterate conservatism of the trade unions towards any 
change in their own structure causes them to be reluctant 
to emulate this desirable process. This fact incites interest 
in the bold step which a large section of the American 
trade union movement has taken, and, whatever its outcome 
may be, it'will leave a great impress upon the minds of 
trade unionists everywhere. If it is demonstrably success¬ 
ful, the effects upon both craft and general unions will be 
serious, if not fatal. If it ends in failure or. proves only 
equal to, and no bettei than, the craft or general unions, 
it will discredit itself. 

But let us touch upon some of the events that preceded 
the severance of the industrial unions from the American 
Federation of Labor, which led to the creation of the 
present C.I.O. movement, based on industrial union 
principles. 

The American Federation of Labour, as ezfrly as 1903, 
was disturbed by the advocates of this new ,movement, 
who believed that an all-embracing organization of workers 
in a given industry, regardless of craft or grade, was a 
superior and more effective form of unionism than that of 
craft organization, which separated the skilled workers in 
a given industry into many exclusive craft unions, and dis¬ 
regarded the interests of the unskilled workers. To the 
Federation then, as now, the anti-craft union proposal was 
regarded as a serious menace. Its 1903 convention made 
this plain in the following statement: 

The attempt to force the trade unions into whath&s 
been called industrial unionism is perversive of the 
history of the labor movement; it runs counter %6 tbs 
best conceptions of the toilers' interests and is sure to 
lead to the confusions which precede dissolution and 
disruption. It is time for our fellow-unionists, entrusted 
with the grave responsibility, to help stem the tide Jof 
expansion madness, lest either by their indifference or 
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encouragement their organizations will be drawn into 
the vortex that will engulf them, to their possible dis¬ 
memberment and destruction. 

This A.F. of L. pronouncement indicated that the agita- 
tion for a new form of trade union organization, which 
challenged the existence of the craft unions, had already 
reached such proportions that it could no longer be 
ignored. At this time Eugene V. Debs, Daniel De Leon 
and William Haywood were conducting a bitter anti-A.F. 
of L. campaign that led to the formation, in June, 1905, 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. This organiza¬ 
tion, whose aims were revolutionary but whose methods 
were the reverse, incited world wide interest in industrial 
unionism. But the particular brand of industrial unionism 
which it promoted would hardly be approved by Philip 
Murray, the present leader of America’s industrial union 
movement. The I.W.W., however, despite the great sacri¬ 
fices of many of its followers, signally failed to alter the 
direction of the American labour movement. It also failed 
to effect any modification in the A.F. of L.'s structure, and 
when it dissolved it left but faint trace of ever having 
existed. But it was a forerunner of things to come. 

As the records of the Federation show, many proposals 
urging the application of industrial union principles have 
since been pressed upon it. Although consistently beaten 
by the vote of the convention, the promoters have never 
accepted the defeats as conclusive, and, with unshaken con¬ 
fidence, have been ready to return to the charge at the 
slightest opportunity. The craft unions which dominate 
the American Federation of Labor have been, like their 
British counterparts, unwilling to entertain the creation of 
a new form of organization that woulct in all probability 
result in their liquidation. In countering the attacks of the 
industrial union advocates, the craft spokesmen proudly 
claimed that they had pioneered the Federation and that 
the craft unions had rendered incalculable service to the 
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American workers at a period when trade unionists were 
subjected to unparalleled violence and suppression. In face 
of such a past record * they could not countenance any 
structural alterations that would disturb or endanger their 
jurisdictional rights and interests. 

This uncompromising attitude has, unfortunately, charac¬ 
terized most of the conflicts between the craft and the 
industrial unionists. The latter have invariably acknow¬ 
ledged the great service rendered by the craft unions in the 
earlier stages of industrial development, when skill and 
craftsmanship were essential features of the productive 
process. But this period has now ended, so the industrial 
unionists argued. The rise of modern industry, based on 
machine production, and the extensive sub divisions of 
labour, have blurred, if not completely destroyed, the old 
lines of craft distinction upon which the craft unions were 
originally founded. Concurrently with this industrial 
transformation, great accumulations of capital have come 
into being to exploit the workers in a wide range *>t mass 
production industries, and the unions in these industries, 
when organized on a craft basis, are helpless against this 
new financial power. 

The industrial unionists have also asserted that a policy 
of splitting up the workers in the mass production indus¬ 
tries into innumerable craft unions, and ignoring the 
millions of so-called unskilled workers, would never be 
successful, and have declared that this fact has been demon- 
strated by the abject failure of the A.F. of L, to organize, 
on their discredited craft basis, the< automobile, radio, 
rubber, steel and several other mass production industries. 
The fact that there were over 30,000,000 unorganized 
workers in America was evidence enough that organization 
on the basis of crafts was unsuitable to modern industrial 
needs. 

After the great depression of 1929, which destroyed much 
of the individualistic outlook of the American worker, a 
growing interest in trade unionism amongst hitherto un- 
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organized masses became very apparent. Their faith in the 
philosophy of American prosperity was seriously shaken 
and they feared that their wage standards and their jobs 
might be again imperilled by recurring depressions. Owing 
to those and other causes, the millions of unorganized 
workers evinced a greater interest in trade unionism than 
ever before. The industrial unionists were quick to notice 
this and they began to press their views upon* the A.F. of 
L. with increased vigour. 

The Roosevelt New Deal legislation reflected and en¬ 
couraged this new consciousness amongst the workers by 
removing inany of the obstacles which had hitherto slowed 
down the development of the trade union movement. This 
New Deal legislation ended the reign of the company 
unions, outlawed the anti-trade union activities of the 
wealthy' industrial corporations and legalized collective 
bargaining. It afforded protection to the trade union or¬ 
ganizer. In the pre-New Deal days his avocation was truly 
a dangerous one. To prevent him from establishing trade 
unionism amongst the workers, the employers had their 
spies and gunmen to take a pot at him, were he discovered 
on the works premises. If those gentle methods failed, the 
Pinkerton detectives, agents provocateurs and private armed 
police, aided by machine guns and tear gas bombs, were 
quickly brought into action. 

Roosevelt deserves great praise for ending these brutal 
and suppressive methods. His National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act granted the workers the right to organize, 
enabled diem to select the representatives of their choice 
and prevented any interference on the part of the employers 
or their agents. 

These progressive measures presented the American 
Federation of Labor with great organizing opportunities. 
In the mass production industries, where trade union nego* 
tiation was practically unknown except for a few skilled 
categories, the workers were clamouring for trade union 
membership and negotiated wage contracts. Such member- 
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ship prospects, however, rather bewildered the A.F. of L. 
leaders, who were more inclined to fear than to welcome 
the entrance of huge masses of newly organized workers 
into the Federation. They were conscious of the fact that 
a 1 substantial quantitative change in the Federation’s mem¬ 
bership might have disastrous consequences to the Federa¬ 
tion’s set-up. Could the Federation, for. instance, organize 
and absorb these millions of industrial workers within the 
framework of its craft structure? Could they be accommo¬ 
dated without harm to the jurisdictional rights of the 
affiliated craft unions, and without imperilling the high 
initiation fees which many of them imposed? These con¬ 
siderations troubled the Federation’s leaders. 

The industrial unionists within the A.F. of L. offered 
forthright advice. They declared that if advantage were to 
be taken of the awakening consciousness of the American 
workers and the New Deal legislation, it would necessitate 
revolutionizing the policy and structure of the A.F. of L.; 
that any attempt to split masses of industrial workers into 
numerous craft unions would end in complete failure and 
would prove disastrous to the Federation. The advice was 
ignored. The leaders indicated that the Federation’s policy 
would continue unaltered. 

This attitude was bitterly assailed by those who favoured 
the formation of industrial unions in order to meet the 
new circumstance*, and signs of the coming conflict between 
them and the A.F> of L. leadership began to appear. The 
industrial unionists took the offensive by tabling over a 
dozen resolutions dealing with the form of trade union 
organization for consideration by the 19J4 Annual Con¬ 
vention of the A.F. Of L. at San Francisco. When the con¬ 
vention opened, hopes of reconciling the views Of the 
protagonists were not entirely absent, as prominent leaders 
of the craft unions had declared that the new circumstances 
in industry made modifications in the A.F. of L:' policy 
necessary. , , f 

: In accordance with the A.F. of L. convention procedure, the 

B* 
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resolutions urging changes in the form of trade union organi¬ 
zation were referred to the Resolutions Committee for con¬ 
sideration and report. Unlike our own T.U.C. practice, 
resolutions submitted by the affiliated unions to the A.F. of L. 
convention are not listed on the agenda and debated by 
the full convention. The issues raised by the resolutions 
are discussed within the confines of the Resolutions Com¬ 
mittee, and the conclusions reached by the Committee take 
the form of a report which is then presented to the delegates 
assembled in the convention. 

Although the resolutions dealing with the form of trafde 
union organization provoked a keen debate, which lasted 
several days, within the Resolutions Committee, it was able 
to submit an agreed report on the subject to the 1934 San 
Francisco Convention. The report acknowledged the new 
circumstances that had arisen in American industry and 
made certain recommendations in order to meet those 
circumstances. The report reconciled, but only tem¬ 
porarily, the conflict between the industrialists and the 
craft unionists within the A.F. of L. 

The report, which was adopted by the convention, was as 
follows: 

In lieu of Resolutions Nos. 8, 13, 39, 56, 63, 75, 81, 
94, 135, 156, 159, 166, 170 and 179 dealing with the form 
of organization, the following is presented: * 

In connection with these Resolutions your committee 
has given extended and most profound consideration 
to one of the most important problems, with which our 
American Trade Union Movement is confronted. 
These Resolutions deal with a question that affects the 
interest of many of the organizations affiliated with the 
holding charters issued by the American Federation of 
Labor. It is because of its importance and far-reaching 
effect that your committee has devoted so much time 
and consideration to the problem. 

The evidence presented in the hearings before the 
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comihittee conclusively indicates that to deal effectively 
with the question of organization and with the funda¬ 
mental questions involved there should be a clear and 
definite policy outlined by this convention that will 
adequately meet the new and growing condition with 
which our American Labor Movement is confronted. 

During recent years there have developed new 
methods. This has brought about a change in the 
nature of the work performed by millions of workers in 
industries which it has been most difficult or impbssible 
to organize into craft unions. The systems of mass pro¬ 
duction are comparatively new and are under the con¬ 
trol of great corporations and aggregations of capital 
which have resisted all efforts at organization. The 
provision of the National Industrial Recovery Act pro¬ 
tecting the right of employees to organize and * select 
representatives of their own, choice without interference 
on the part of employers, or their agents, has had the 
effect of freeing the flood of organization sentiment 
existing in the breasts of millions of workers who have 
been prevented by employer opposition from satisfying 
their desire for organization. 

The American Federation of Labor is desirous of 
meeting this demand, , We consider it pur duty to 
formulate policies which will fully protect the juris¬ 
dictional rights of all trade unions organized upon craft 
lines and afford every opportunity for development and 
accession to those workers engaged upon work over 
which these organizations exercise jurisdiction. Experi¬ 
ence had shown that craft organization is most effective 
in protecting the welfare and advancing the interests of 
workers where the nature of the industry is such that the 
lines of demarcation between crafts are distinguishable. 

However, it is also realized that in many of the 
industries, in which thousands of workers are employed 
a new condition exists requiring organization upon a 
different basis to be most effective. 
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To meet this new condition the Executive Council is 
directed to issue charters for National or International 
Unions in the automotive, cement, aluminium and such 
other mass production and miscellaneous industries as 
in the judgment of the Executive Council tnay be 
necessary to meet the situation. . ‘ ' 

That the Executive Council shall at the earliest prac¬ 
tical date inaugurate, manage, promote’and ! conduct a 
campaign of organization in the iron and steel industry. 

That in order to protect and safeguard the members 
of sUch National and International Unions as are 
chartered, the American Federation of Labor* shall for 
f a provisional period direct the policies, administer the 
business and designate the administrative and financial 
officers of such newly organized unions. ’ > M 1 

The report of the Resolutions Committee, Which, in 
effect, was a peace settlement between the representatives 
of the craft unions and the industrial union advocates, 
was received with great satisfaction throughout the Ameri¬ 
can labour movement. The leaders responsible for the 
settlement were acclaimed for their work in effecting the 
reconciliation of the two forms of Organization Within 
the framework of the Federation. But the reconciliation 
was short lived. 


CHAPTER IV 

, j, > 

FROM COMPROMISE TO CONFLICT 

The conflict between the industrial unionists and the craft 
unionists flared up afresh when the Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor opened at Atlantic City 
in October, 1935. The ambiguous report of # the Resolu¬ 
tions Committee, which the 1934 San Francisco Convention 
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had adopted, was designed to compose the differences 
between the two schools of thought. In fact, as subsequent 
events show, it had the reverse effect. 

A Report that may reconcile differences in the conven¬ 
tion does not necessarily settle them in the factory or work- 
shop ? In the latter sphere there is little place for subtlety 
and ambiguity. When the Report of the 1934 Resolutions 
Committee was submitted to this test its fate was quickly 
sealed. The industrialists construed the Report to conform 
to their outlook, While the craft supporters construed it to 
conform to theirs—and .they found themselves poles apart. 

In the. turmoil tliat resulted, the relationship between 
the two sections became extremely strained, and on the eve 
of the 1935 Atlantic City Convention there were clear indi¬ 
cations of* the rift that was to Come. 

The resolutions Submitted by the affiliated unions again 
raised the subject of trade union structure and once again 
the Resolutions Committee was presented with the task of 
framing a Report for the guidance of the convention. 
While awaiting that Report* the atmosphere amongst the 
delegates assembled at Atlantic City betrayed the anxiety 
which' was' iq their miilds about the issues that were in¬ 
volved. Everybody Was conscious of the grave and far 
reaching possibilities that might result from a failure to 
compose t^e differences that were being hammered‘out in 
the Committee. But agreement was not' to 1 he. 

When, President Green announced that the Resolutions 
Committed \yas ready tb report, the silenced as on£ delegate 
put it, could be felt. The delegates sensed a momentous 
decision,,and such it proved to be. 

The' Report! revealed that the'Resolutions Coihmittee 
had, after prolonged discussion, failed to agree. As a result 
a Majority Report ^hd a Minority Report were presented 
td the delegates, The fdrmer e&presked the Views of the 
craft fectibn, while the latter represented the outlook of 
the industrialists. On account of the importance 6f these 
two reports lengthy extracts are produced below. 
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THE MAJORITY REPORT 

Your Committee finds, upon examining these resolu¬ 
tions, that the, introducers either misunderstood the 
Declaration adopted last year by the San Francisco 
Convention, or desire that the policy established in that 
Declaration should be set aside and existing Inter¬ 
national Unions merged into industrial organizations 
organized for the several industries. 

The Declaration of the San Francisco Convention 
provided tfiat the workers classified as “ mass production 
employees ” should be granted charters in the mass pro¬ 
duction industries which would include all of the mass 
production workers employed in such industries. 

The Convention could not have done otherwise than 
reaffirm the rights and the jurisdiction given to the 
National and International Unions which h^d been 
chartered by the American, Federation of Labor, many 
of which had become International Unions before the 
Civil War and had maintained a continuous existence 
since that time. 

This contract called for loyalty to the purposes apd 
policies of the American Federation of Labor. In 
return th<e National and International Unions were 
guaranteed two specific things: first, jurisdiction over 
all workmen doing the work of the specific craft or 
occupation covered by the organization;, secondly, 
guaranteeing to the National or International Unions 
corpplete autonomy over all of its internal affairs. 

The American Federation of Labor could not have 
been organized upon any other basis of relationship 
between the National and International Unions and 
the Federation. It is recognized that where a contract 
is entered into between parties, it cannot be set aside 
or altered by one party without the consent and 
approval of the other. 
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THE MINORITY REPORT 

Duving the existence of the American Federation of 
Labor and since the date many of the charters were 
granted to National and International Unions upon 
craft lines, the changes in industrial methods have been 
such that the duties of millions of industrial workers 
^ire of a nature that did not exist at the time many 
National and International charters were issued. This 
makes it apparent that jurisdiction over these new 
classes of work could not have been anticipated and 
included in the jurisdictional outlines of charters issued 
to National and International Unions at a time when 
the work that is now performed by these millions of 
industrial workers did not exist. 

We refuse to accept existing conditions as evidence 
that the organization policies of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor have been successful. The fact that after 
fifty-five years of activity and effort we have enrolled 
under the banner of the American Federation of Labor 
approximately three and one-half millions of members 
of the thirty-nine millions of organizable workers is a 
condition that speaks for itself. 

We declare the time has arrived when, corilmon sense 
demands the organization policies of the American 
Federation of Labor must be moulded to meet present 
day needs. In the great mass production industries and 
thpse in which the workers are composite mechanics, 
specialized and engaged upon classes of work which do 
1 not fully qualify them for craft union membership, 
industrial organization is the only solution. Continu¬ 
ous employment, economic security and the ability to 
protect the individual worker depends upon organiza¬ 
tion upOn industrial lines. 

In jthose industries where the work perforated fey a 
majority of the workers is of such nature that it tfright 
fall Within the jurisdictional claim of more tiiah one 
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craft union, or no established craft union, it is declared 
that industrial organization is the only form that will 
be acceptable to the workers or adequately meet their 
needs. Jurisdictional claims over small grobps of 
workers in these industries prevent organization by 
breeding a fear that when once organized the workers 
in these plants will be separated, unity of action” and 
their economic power destroyed by requiring various 
groups to transfer to National and InternaiionalUnions 
organized upon craft lines. 

To successfully organize the workers in industrial 
establishments where conditions outlined herein obtain 
there must be a clear declaration by the American Fede¬ 
ration of Labor. It must recognize the right of these 
workers to organize into industrial unions and be granted 
unrestricted charters which guarantee the right, to accept 
into membership all workers employed in the industry 
or establishment without fear of being compelled to 
destroy unity of action through recognition ,of jurisdic¬ 
tional claims made by National or International Unions. 

It is not the intention of this declaration of policy to 
permit the taking away from National o^ International 
craft unions of any part of their present membership, 
or potential membership in establishments where, the 
dominant factor is skilled craftsmen coming under a 
proper definition of the jurisdiction of such National or 
International Unions. However, it is thf declared pur¬ 
pose to provide for the organization of workers in mass 
production and other industries upon industrial and 
plant lines, regardless of claims based upon,the question 
of jurisdiction. 

The Executive Council of the American' federation 
of Labor is expressly directed and instructed to ifcsue 
unrestricted charters to organizations formed in Record- 
. ance with the policy herein enunciated. The Executive 
Council is also instructed to ente^ uppn an aggressive 
organization campaign in those industries in which the 
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. \ great, mass of the workers are not now organized, issue 
, unrestricted charters, to workers organized into inde¬ 
pendent; onions, company-dominated unions and‘those 
organizations now affiliated with associations not recog- 
, nized by the American Federation of Labor as bona-fide 
- labor organizations. 

> i 1 . , t< • ■, » 

- This Minority Report was signed by Charles P. Howard, 
International Typographical Union; David Dubinsky, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; Frank B. 
Powers, International Telegraphers’ Union; John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers; A. A. Myrup, Bakery and Confec¬ 
tionery Workers’ International Union and J. C. Lewis, Iowa 
State Federation of Labor. 

Howard, of the International Typographical Union, sub¬ 
mitted the Minority Report to the Convention. He 
revealed that eight members of the Resolutions Committee 
had voted for the Minority Report, although only six had 
signed it. He alleged that the seventh member who had 
voted for it had not signed “ because of the pressure that 
had been put upon him by well-known methods in this 
convention/’ 

Howard then went on to say that the reason why the 
Minority Report was submitted was that the members sub¬ 
scribing to it wanted to state clearly their organizational 
policy, a$ the Report adopted the previous year by the San 
Francisco Convention had been wrongly interpreted. It 
was designed for the purpose of organizing the workers in 
those industries which were then completely or almost 
completely unorganized. To achieve that upon the basis 
of craft divisions was, he declared, an impossibility, and he 
referred jto the altered circumstances in the workshops 
which necessitated a worker changing to different jobs 
during the course of the shift and coming within the juris¬ 
diction,,of several qraft unions within a single day. 

, He referred,to a plant employing 2,000 workers. Active 
trade unionists in the city in which it was situated, after a 
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strenuous campaign, succeeded in organizing the greater 
part of those workers. They then secured a charter from 
the Federation. Soon afterwards the national and inter¬ 
national craft unions made claim for groups of those 
workers who had been organized on industrial 1 lines. It 
resulted in the Federation withdrawing the charter, and, 
said Howard, in that plant today there was no semblance 
of an organization, and similar incidents were common to 
other parts of the country. 

Those circumstances favoured the establishment of 
independent unions, which he declared to be a rapidly 
growing menace to the Federation. After deploring selfish¬ 
ness in organization policy, he stressed that it was not the 
intention of those submitting the Minority Report “ to 
injure any national or international union, or to take away 
any part of their present membership or any part of their 
potential membership employed in certain types and plants 
of industry.” 

He concluded with an appeal for the adoption of the 
Minority Report, which would benefit, and not harm, the 
building trades and other craft organizations. 

Howard’s speech was of the kind one frequently hears at 
our own Trades Union Congress. It was matter-of-fact 
and not in any way offensive or unduly provocative. 

John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, also a 
signatory of the Minority Report, followed Howard and 
spoke at considerable length. He claimed wide knowledge 
of organizational problems, not by delving into academic 
treatises or sitting in a swivel chair, but by actual organiz¬ 
ing experience. Before becoming an officer of the United 
Mine Workers he had served the A.F. of L. as a general 
organizer for over five years, and during that time he had 
conducted organizing work in the steel, rubber, glass, 
lumber and many other industries. Then, as now, he 
declared, the A.F. of L. offered the workers in those indus¬ 
tries a plan of organization into federal labour unions or 
local unions upon the understanding that when organized 
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they would be segregated into the various organizations of 
their respective crafts. For over twenty-five years the A.F. 
of L. had followed that policy, which had resulted in a 
record of twenty-five years of constant, unbroken failure. 
How, he asked, could great modern industries be organized 
by such a method? 

He proceeded to comment on a section of the Executive 
Council Report dealing with the Federation’s organizing 
efforts since the 1934 San Francisco Convention. During 
the period covered by the Report no less than 457 local 
trade unions and 163 federal labour unions had been 
disbanded or suspended from membership of the A.F. of L., 
while only 34 local trade unions and federal labour unions 
had been reinstated. Despite the strenuous efforts of the 
1,650 organizers of the A.F. of L., the organizing figures 
showed, said Lewis, that, even allowing for the new local 
trade unions and new federal labour unions that had been 
organized over the same period, the Federation had failed 
to hold its own. It was this dismal record of failure that 
indicated the need for a change in policy. Great com¬ 
binations of capital had assembled great industrial plants, 
strung across the north, south, east and west of America. 
Those interests had accumulated tremendous power and 
influence, which overwhelmed the ineffective workers' 
organizations based upon the present A.F. of L. structure. 

Lewis stressed the need for a more powerful movement. 
Unless they marshalled the forces of the workers together 
they would be at the mercy of those evil elements who 
would wipe out the labour movement of America as* it 
had been wiped out in Germany and Italy. He rounded 
off these points by declaring “ Methinks that upon the 
decision of this convention may rest the future of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

Continuing, Lewis charged the A.F. of L. Executive, of 
which he was a member, with a breach of faith. He had, 
he said, left the 1934 San Francisco Convention believing 
that the Federation had* reached a practical compromise 
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On this organizational question. The Report of the 1934 
Resolutions Committee, which the convention had adopted, 
provided for the granting of charters in the mass pro¬ 
duction industries. The Resolutions Committee had 
wrestled with the subject for six days and almost six nights 
before the final agreement was reached, and everybody knew 
that it gave express direction to the Executive to issue 
industrial charters. That the Executive had refused to do. 
The charter the Executive had issued to the autompbile 
industry limited membership to the men employed in the 
assembly processes of the plant operations. As a result of 
this breach of faith Lewis declared that the automobile 
industry was filled with turmoil and confusion. 

Lewis turned to the rubber industry. In that industry a 
dues-paying member of a craft union was almost an un¬ 
known quantity, yet, there again, the Executive had refused 
to give the workers the kind of charter they needed. By 
not yielding their jurisdiction in the rubber industry, where 
the craft unions were not even established, the craft unions’ 
policy of the A.F. of L. was deliberately perpetuating the 
state of disorganization, with all its grave evils, that then 
prevailed. 

Because he believed that it was not the intention of the 
majority on the Executive to issue charters to meet those 
crying needs, he, with his colleagues on the Resolutions 
Committee, presented that Minority Report in the hope that 
it would clarify the position. In seeking a decision of the 
convention, he went on to say how the failure to organize 
the steel industry .was injuring the interests of his own 
members in the United Mine Workers’ Union. If, he said, 
collective bargaining was established in the steel industry, 
it would prevent the great captains of the steel industry 
from ruthlessly exploiting the miners who worked in the 
captive coal mines owned by them. This interlocking 
of financial interests, then used to injure both the steel 
workers and the miners, could not be countered by the 
Federation’s present policy of jurisdictional segregation. 
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The officials of the Federation might as well sit down in 
their easy chairs and twiddle their thumbs and take a nap 
a« to conclude that any results would come from that type 
of organization in the steel industry. 

Those were, he continued, but some of the issues that 
prompted the Minority Report. Upon such issues the 
economic well-being of millions of American workers 
rested. The present moment was hazardous; the future of 
the country was at stake. The teachings of false prophets 
fell upon the ears of the population ; they were disturbed 
and depressed at the nocturnal and surreptitious attempts 
of the Communists on the one hand and the philosophy of 
ihe Nazis on the other—both of which were equally repug¬ 
nant and distasteful to the men of labour. 

Lewis appealed for co-operation and urged the craft 
unionists to face the needs of the time. He could assure 
them that it was not the intention of those submitting the 
Minority Report to injure their interests and he believed 
that those interests would benefit by the organization of the 
mass production industries. 

If, he said finally, the convention turned down that 
Minority Report, the enemies of labour in the country 
would be encouraged, and high wassail would prevail at the 
banquet tables of the mighty throughout the land. 

The above, it is believed, is a fair summary of the 
speeches delivered by Howard and Lewis in support of the 
Minority Report. As was to be expected, those who opposed 
it did not remain silent. Matthew Woll, the nimble witted, 
if not progressive minded, member of the A.F. of L. Execu¬ 
tive, was their chief spokesman. He urged the convention 
to support the Majority Report and re-endor$e the decision 
of the 1934 San Francisco Convention, from wmch Lewis 
and Co. now, after being parties to it, wanted to depart. 

The convention acted on Woll’s advice. When President 
Green put the issue to the vote the Minority Report was 
defeated. But it received substantial support; nearly 40 
per cent, of the total vote was cast in its favour. 
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Thus ended the most important debate in the history of 
the American Federation of Labor. Subsequent events, 
however, show that it did not end the conflict between tl*e 
two sections in the American trade union movement. 

But the convention itself was not to end before another 
exciting event had taken place. This time it was not a 
battle of words, but a battle of fists that enlivened the pro¬ 
ceedings. It arose very simply. The delegate from the 
Rubber Workers’ Union insisted on pressing a resolution 
demanding a full industrial charter for the rubber industry, 
as the modified charter granted the union the previous 
year was not satisfactory. He was interrupted by William 
Hutcheson, President of the United Brotherhood of Car¬ 
penters and Joiners of America, who declared that as the 
industrial union issue had been disposed of in a previous 
vote of the convention, the delegate from the Rubber Union 
was out of order. 

John L. Lewis countered this by saying that while the 
general principle had been disposed of, it was quite in order 
for the convention to consider specific resolutions, such as 
that presented by the Rubber Workers’ Union. While 
pressing this point Lewis made certain references to Hut¬ 
cheson which provoked a rejoinder. This enraged Lewis, 
who stamped across the hall to where Hutcheson was sitting. 
Further heated words passed between them, during which 
Hutcheson called Lewis an insulting name. Lewis im¬ 
mediately responded with a crashing right to Hutcheson’s 
jaw. There was an uproar amongst the delegates, and 
President Green pounded his gavel for order. But these 
two hefty leaders, each standing over six feet tall, remained 
locked in^mibat. Nearby delegates finally separated them. 
The bloocPcovered face and swollen lips of Hutcheson and 
the torn clothes of Lewis showed how sharp and vicious the 
fight had been. 

When the convention again settled down it endorsed 
Hutcheson’s point of order. The Rubber Workers’ Union 
had to be content with their unsatisfactory charter. The 
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Federation had set its face against a general industrial union 
policy and it was not prepared to entertain a specific appli¬ 
cation for it to be applied to a particular industry. The 
convention turned to the next resolution. This time it 
was from the Automobile Workers’ Union, which also sought 
an industrial union charter. It shared the same fate as the 
resolution from the Rubber Workers’ Union. 

John L. Lewis walked out of the convention. 


CHAPTER V 

COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
* FORMED 

“ Metiijnks that upon the decision of this convention may 
rest the future of the American f ederation of Labor.” So 
said John L. Lewis, when speaking in support of the 
Minority Report at the 1935 Atlantic City Convention. It 
is still too soon to say how accurate John L.’s prophecy 
then was. 

But whatever Lewis’s many detractors may say about his 
insatiable appetite for personal power, it is all too evident 
that he was deeply concerned at this time about the obvious 
failure of the A.F. of L. to adapt its structure to accom¬ 
modate the millions of unorganized workers who were being 
encouraged by the New Deal legislation to enter the trade 
union movement. His own bitter struggles in the mine¬ 
fields had taught him that the interests of his own United 
Mine Workers were dependent upoh establishing strong 
unions in the industries allied to coal. The time was now 
propitious to do this. If it was not attempted, the future 
might see the rise of anti-trade union forces that Would 
throw his own r^ow powerful union back to the weak and 
impoverished state from which it had recently emerged. 
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Lewis, after being associated with the A.F. of L. for a 
quarter of a century, was convinced that drastic changes in 
its structure were inevitable. He sought, with the aid of well- 
known and reputable trade union colleagues, to effect those 
structural changes through the constitutional channels of the 
Federation. Those efforts failed. What was the next step to 
be? It was to be decided before the delegates of the 1935 
convention left Atlantic City. It took the form of an informal 
conference of the leaders who had sponsored the Minority 
Report, convened for the purpose of discussing the advis¬ 
ability of keeping the unions favouring the industrial union 
form of organization for the mass production industries in 
contact with each other, and for cementing their forces for 
future conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

At this informal conference no definite “conclusions were 
reached. It was, however, agreed that a further conference 
should be held on November 10th, 1935. It was attended by 
John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers; Charles P. Howard, 
Typographical Union ; Sidney Hillman, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Dvibinsky, International Ladies’ Gai- 
lifent . ^Workers; Thomas F. McMahon, United Textile 
Workers ; Harvey C. Fremming, Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refinery Workers; Max Zaritsky, Hatters and Millinery 
Workers ; and Thomas H. Brown, Internationl Union of 
Mine, Mill and Sine Iter Workers. 

Each of these leaders was president of his own union and 
prominent within A.F. ot L. circles. Together they repre¬ 
sented over one million members, equivalent to one-third 
of the to. c l membership of the Federation. They reviewed 
the circumstances surrounding the defeat of their industrial 
union policy and concluded that it was essential to continue 
energetically the agitation for the form of organization they 
favoured, as they believed that upon its establishment de¬ 
pended the future of the entire trade union movement. As 
a means to achieve their aim, the conference decided to form 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

I»»announcing the formation of this committee the pro- 
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moters went to some pains to explain that its intentions 
were not destructive, but that it had been formed for the 
purpose of propagating the ideas in which they believed, 
in the hope that by such educational means they would be 
able to convince those who now opposed them, and thus 
effect a change of A.F. of L. policy through the con¬ 
stitutional channels of the Federation. 

These intentions were expressed in a programme formu¬ 
lated by the Committee for Industrial Organization, from 
which the following two paragraphs have been extracted : 

The purpose of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization is to be encouragement and promotion 
of organization of the unorganized workers in mass 
production and other industries upon an industrial basis, 
as outlined in the minority report of the Resolutions 
Committee submitted to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Atlantic City ; to foster recog¬ 
nition and acceptance of collective bargaining in such 
industries ; to counsel and advise unorganized and newly 
organized groups of workers ; to bring them under the 
banner and in affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The attitude of members of the Committee as unan¬ 
imously expressed was that its work would be to make 
organization efforts more effective, avoid injury to t esta¬ 
blished National and International and Federal Labor 
Unions, and modernize the organization policies of the 
American Federation of Labor to meet the requirements 
of workers under modern industrial conditions. 

The Committee appointed John L. Lewis to be its Chair? 
man, Charles P. Howard to be its Secretary and John 
Brophy assumed the post of Director. Brophy, for twenty 
years previously, had been one of Lewis's bitterest enemies: 
In the 1923 miners' strike he had publicly charged Lewis 
with abandoning 75,000 non-union miners in Western 
Pennsylvania and denounced him in .the most, extreme 
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language. In 1930 Brophy, with other anti-Lewis elements, 
organized a convention at Illinois for the purpose of getting 
rid of “ this high-handed, arrogant dictator.” Lewis 
defeated this attempt and retaliated by having Brophy ex¬ 
pelled from the Miners’ Union. But Lewis respected the 
ability of this implacable critic; he knew that Brophy was 
a well informed, fearless and energetic leader, who, as a 
director, would be invaluable to the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. He offered Brophy the post. It 
was accepted. 

To further the work of the Committee, the United Mine 
Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the Inter¬ 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers each pledged 5,000 
dollars. With this sum of $15,000 in the cash box the work 
of converting the A.F. of L. to industrial unionism 
commenced with an evangelistic fervour, and in doing so 
the Committee had little regard for the tender feelings of 
the craft unions’ leaders, whose policy, it will be remem¬ 
bered, had been endorsed by a majority vote at the Atlantic 
City Convention. 

A minority movement had come to America. It was, in 
some respects, very similar to the minority movement 
established in Britain after the first Great Wai;, Both 
movements expressed dissatisfaction with the official leader¬ 
ship, but while the British minority movement was promo¬ 
ted, in the main, by militant rank and file elements and was 
consistently supported by the Communists, its American 
counterpart was the creation of well-known and securely 
established leaders who would have no dealings with the 
Communists, whose philosophy they roundly condemned. 
But it was a minority movement nevertheless, and it 
constituted a direct challenge to the A.F. of L. authority. 
This fact was made evident by the resignation of John L. 
Lewis from his A.F. of L. Vice Presidency, to.which he had 
been elected at the Atlantic City Convention. 

The Federation’s President, William Green, also recog¬ 
nized the serious, significance of the creation of the 
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Committee for Industrial Organization, and on November 
23rd, 1935, he addressed a letter to all unions associated with 
the Committee, in which he warned them of the disruptive 
consequences that might result from the activities of such 
a Committee. President Green's- letter was ignored. The 
unions, to whom it had been addressed asserted that their 
right to combine together for the purpose of propagating a 
form of organization in which they believed could not be 
denied. They reiterated their intention ^f not creating a 
secession movement, but continued their advocacy of a trade 
union movement based on industrial lines. 

John L. Lewis, who had initiated the Committee, made 
broadcast addresses severely critical of the A.F. of L.’s 
policy, and described the failure of the craft unions to 
organize the new industries. Pamphlets and leaflets 
written in similar vein were widely distributed. The new 
movement gathered momentum, and, with it, considerable 
rank and file support. The Executive Council of the A.F. 
of L. became alarmed. At its January, 1936, meeting, held 
at Miami, after prolonged consideration of the situation 
created by the activities of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, the Executive Council appointed a committee 
of three vice-presidents: George M. Harrison, Joseph N. 
Weber and G. M. Bugniazet, to meet the Executives of the 
unions connected with the Committee for Industrial Orga¬ 
nization, and, in the light of such meetings, to submit a 
report and recommendations thereon to the next meeting 
of the Executive Council. 

The A.F. of L. Executive also took steps to counter the 
activities of the Committee for Industrial Organization. It 
addressed a communication to all its affiliates, including 
State Federations and Central Trades Councils, warning 
them of the implications of the new movement and instruct¬ 
ing them not to support it in any way. It was becoming 
increasingly apparent that within those State and City 
organizations the campaign for industrial unionism was 
attracting considerable support. The action taken by the 
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A.F. of L. Executive >vas designed to arrest this dangerous 
trend.. It also undertook steps of a more positive character. 

The A.F. of L. sensed a threat to its very existence. As 
it came from opponents who, were vigorously organizing 
unattached workers, it seemed that the best;defence against 
such a threat was for the A.F. of L. to embark upon its own 
organizing campaign. This it decided to do. 

OarMarch snd, 1936, all unions affiliated to the Federa¬ 
tion? were advised that its Executive Council had decided 
to inaugurate a great organizing effort in the steel industry. 
The campaign would be under the direct supervision of 
President Green and the Executive Council. It was esti¬ 
mated that a sum of $750,000 would be required for this 
purpose, and each affiliated union was asked to make a 
contribution towards this* amount. There is, however, no 
evidence available to show how the unions responded to 
this appeal. Bui an unexpected response came from the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. It took the form 
of a letter from John L. Lewis, the Committee's Chairman, 
in which it was proposed that the A.F. of L. should 
establish a fund of one and a half million dollars for the 
purpose oLorganizing the steel industry, and if the A.F. of 
L. would agree to conduct the campaign on industrial 
utiion lines the Committee for Industrial Organization 
would'make a contribution of $500,000. The Committee 
received no reply to this offer. It then turned its attention 
to the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. This union was far from being representative of 
the steel ndustry. For many years it had had a stormy 
career. The steel corporations fostered company unions 
and did everything possible to prevent a strong, healthy 
organization of steel workers arising* The A.F. of L. had 
made several attempts to organize the industry but every 
attempt had ended in failure. According to the industrial 
unionists, tl>e failure of the A.F. of L. was due to its organi¬ 
zing policy of dividing the steel workers into 24 different 
national craft unions. Only on an industrial Basis, asserted 
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the industrial unionists, could success be achieved. In face 
of past failures, Would the Amalgamated Association now 
try‘out the new principles of organization which the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization was promoting? If it 
Would, iind would also agree for the Committee to partici¬ 
pate in directing the campaign, the Committee would donate 
the sum of $500,000, which the A.F. of L. had not accepted. 

This offer was made to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers on April s> 1st, 1936. Shortly 
afterwards the union received a communication froni Pre-i 
siderit Green, in which he outlined the Federation’s organi¬ 
zing proposal and also emphasized that it carried with it 
“ due regard and proper respect for the jurisdictional rights 
of all national and international unions in the execution of 
the' organizing Campaign . . . free Irom any interference on 
the part of any group or groups either within or outside 
the jurisdiction of the A.F. of L.” 

The proposal of the Committee for Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion and that presented by President Green on behalt of the 
A.F. of L. Executive were considered' by the convention of 
the 1 Amalgamated Association held during the first'week of 
May, 1936. The delegates of the Association undoubtedly 
felt pleased ar the attention they were then commanding, 
ahd, after‘much debate, they decided at that stage not to 
commit therhselves to either party, but to explore the matter 
farther. To that end the convention elected a committee* 
and instructed it to meet both the A.F. of L. Executive ahd 
the Committee for Industrial Organization and to bring 
back a report. When, in due course, the committee sub¬ 
mitted its report, the Association turned down the proposals 
of both parties and decided to conduct its own campaign in 
the steel industry under its own jurisdiction. It also asked 
the A.F. of L. craft unions to waive all their jurisdictional 
claims in the steel industry in favour of the Amalgamated 
Association, and it wanted to be solely responsible for the 
plan and conduct of its carhpaign. - The Association, with¬ 
out accepting the $500,000 financial assistance offerediby the 
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Committee for Industrial Organization, was, in fact, de¬ 
manding from the A.F. of L. the right to organize the steel 
industry on an industrial union basis without interference 
from other A.F. of L. craft unions. The Association also 
claimed that the original charter granted to it by the A.F. 
of L. entitled the Association to the rights which it now 
demanded. 

This unexpected insurgency by the Association seriously 
disturbed the A.F. of L. It showed that, while the Associa¬ 
tion had not accepted the 500,000 dollars proposal of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, it had adopted 
principles of organization advocated by the Committee. It 
was a rebuff to the A.F. of L. which could not be ignored. 

The Harrison Committee now comes into action. TTis 
Committee was appointed at the January meeting of the 
A.F. of L. Executive to meet and confer with the general 
Executive Boards of the organizations affiliated to the Cohi- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

The Harrison Comlnittee met representatives of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization at Washington on May 
19th. After an exchange of views, the meeting terminated 
without any tangible conclusions having been reached. The 
following day the Harrison Committee, without “ meeting 
and, conferring with the general Executive Boards," as it 
had been instructed, issued an ultimatum to each of the 
unions associated with the Commiftee for Industrial Orga¬ 
nization, requesting them 10 cease such association and to 
adyise the Harrison Committee of their decision within a 
period of two weeks. The communication addressed by the 
Harrison Committee to the unions concerned was as follows: 

American Federation of Labor, 

Washington* D.C. 

May 20, 1936. 

Dear Sir and Brother, 

The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor created a committee composed of three mem- 
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bers whose names are attached to this communication 
for the purpose of presenting to you and the representa¬ 
tives of other organizations identihed with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, the gravity of 
the situation existing within the ranks of organized 
labor which has grown out of the establishment and 
activities of the self-constituted Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

In performing this duty, the Committee deems it 
necessary to point out that conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor are supreme in their authority to 
enact laws, formulate policies and require strict adher¬ 
ence thereto, not only from all those who participate 
in the deliberations of these conventions, but, in addi¬ 
tion, from all who are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. All actions of American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor conventions deliberately taken by majority 
vote are binding upon the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor. To follow any other course or to 
work at cross purposes with convention actions can only 
result in friction within the organized labor movement 
and will .ultimately lead to division and discord. 

Charters issued to international organizations by the 
American Federation of Labor specifically provide that 
the organizations to which they are issued “ conform to 
the constitution, laws, rules and regulations of the 
American Federation of Labor/’ Compliance with this 
provision, therefore, calls for the most strict and loyal 
adherence to decisions arrived at in democratic fashion 
at conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

In order to avoid chaos and provide for orderly 
procedure, all fundamental questions affecting* the 
American Federation of Labor as such, which includes 
organization policies, must be decided upon at conven¬ 
tions of the American Federation of Labojv The 
creation of a rival organization within the American 
Federation of Labor constitutes a menace to its success 
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as well as to the establishment of unity and solidarity 
within its ranks. No oiganization commanding respect 
or worthy of existence can tolerate a dual mpvement 
within its field of. jurisdiction. 

Organizations of such a kind and character can only 
be interpreted as an attempt to establish minority rule 
' and to impose the will of a minority upon the officers and 
members of the American Federation of Labor, contrary 
to decisions arrived at in conventions by majority vote. 

We regard the Committee for Industrial Organization 
as a rival and dual organization within the family of 
organized labor. Its activities justify such a conclusion. 
i It advocates the pursuit of organizing policies in oppo¬ 
sition to those formulated and adopted at conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. It advises organi¬ 
zations and members affiliated with the American Fede¬ 
ration of Labor to disregard decisions and instructions 
of conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

For this and other valid reasons we call upon the 
Committee for Industrial Organization to dissolve im¬ 
mediately and to recognize the convention, of the 
American Federation of Labor as the sole authority 
within the American Federation of Labor to formulate 
and originate organization and administrative policies 
and to act on all fundamental policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. We are confident that such action 
is necessary if the unity of the labor movement is to be 
preserved and the solidarity and prestige of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor maintained. 

Surely the interests of the working men and women 
of the Nation, all of whom are so seriously affected in 
the development of their economic and social life, call 
fOr united action. This is of transcendent importance. 
It can only be realized through the exercise of self 
discipline, through cooperation and through obedience 
to. the rules, principles and policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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In addition to the submission of this request to , those 
who constitute the so-called Committee for Industrial 
Organization to dissolve immediately, we request your 
organization to end its affiliation with same. We ask: 
Will your International Union do this and advise us 
promptly as hereinafter stipulated? f 

We ask that you advise us of your decision upon the 
requests and recommendations herein transmitted with¬ 
in a period of two weeks. Further action of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
depends upon our report of the character of the reply 
which you make to this official communication. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) Geo. M. Harrison 
G. M. Bugniazet 
Joseph N. Weber 

Committee of the Executive Council 
American Federation of Labor. , 

Each of the Unions affiliated to the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization refused to comply with the ultimatum 
of the Harrison Committee. 


CHAPTER VI 

* 

THE CAMPAIGN FOR INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 
PISTURBS THE A.F. OF L. 

Was it a violation of constitutional procedure for the 
Committee for Industrial Organization to interfere as it 
did in the affairs of the steel industry? Was it proper for 
the Committee to offer 500,000 dollars to the Amalgamated 
Association in the hope of inducing it to adopt an 
organizing policy contrary to that recommended by the 
A.F. of L. Executive? Was the Harrison Committee 
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justified in presenting its ultimatum to the unions con¬ 
stituting the Committee for Industrial Organization? 

Those and other questions provoked much discussion, 
but they did not hinder the drive for industrial organiza¬ 
tion in the steel industry. In that industry and in others 
events were moving fast, and hundreds of thousands of 
unorganized workers were being enrolled into the unions 
affiliated to the Committee for Industrial Organization, or 
new unions created by the Committee. Meanwhile it 
assiduously Courted the Amalgamated Association, en¬ 
couraged by the fact that, while the Association’s convention 
had declined the Committee’s generous financial offer which 
carried with it the Committee’s control of the organizing 
campaign, it had declared its adherence to the principles 
of industrial organization, and would, sooner or later, join 
up with the Committee. 

That expectation was soon realized. On June 3rd, 1936, 
the Amalgamated Association, admitting that its resources 
were not sufficient to maintain an organizing campaign for 
the entire steel industry, reached an agreement with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization which resulted in 
the creation of the Steel Workers’ Organization Committee 
(S.W.O.C.). 

The Steel Workers’ Organizftion Committee, consisting 
of two representatives of the Amalgamated Association and 
the rest drawn from the Committee for Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion, with Philip Murray, the Vice-President of tile United 
Mine Workers of America, as Chairman, quickly got down 
to work. Murray established his headqi^rters at Pitts¬ 
burgh. He also set up numerous area offices throughout 
the steel territory and put 200 full time organizers into the 
field. With glim determination, despite the bitter opposi¬ 
tion of the Steel Corporations and the craft unions that 
had established a flimsy foothold in the steel industry, the 
S.W.O.C. sought to win over the steel workers to industrial 
unionism. 

In launching the S.W.O.C. it was agreed to maintain the 
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separate existence of the Amalgamated Association. The 
S.W.O.C. would have its own national officers, its own 
convention and also control tl\e newVj won 
It appears that this arrangement, whve\\ provided lor the 
two organizations to act independently, was designed tor 
the purpose of revealing whatever organizing success the 
S.W.O.C. might achieve, and, at the same time, by preserv¬ 
ing the title of the Amalgamated Association, to counter 
any constitutional objections that might come from the 
A.F. of L. on the grounds that the charter granted the 
Amalgamated Association by the A.F. of L. gave it complete 
industrial jurisdiction in the steel industry. 

In emphasizing the charter claims of the Amalgamated 
Association, the Committee for Industrial Organization 
evidently hoped to turn the tables upon the A.F. of L., who 
they averred were the constitutional violators. The original 
charter conferred upon the Amalgamated Association! ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction in the steel industry, and by the A.F. 
of L.’s unwarranted enforcement of craft rights it was itself 
guilty of fostering dual unionism. This ultra constitutional¬ 
ism of the Committee for Industrial Organization, however, 
made no impression upon the A.F. of L. Executive, whose 
President, in a statement to the press, made it clear that his 
Executive was not in any way connected with the campaign 
in the steel industry, which was being conducted by a “ rival 
and dual organization." This disavowal of President Green 
did not deter the Committee for Industrial Organization in 
its steel campaign, nor in any way curb the Committees 
activities. 

Although the drive for industrial unionism in the steel 
industry commanded the spot-light, other drives were well 
under way in the rubber, radio, automobile, textile, ship 
building, transport and several other industries. In each the 
very existence of the craft unions was in jeopardy. Every 
speech delivered by members of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and every leaflet circulated by their supporters, 
was a challenge to and condemnation of the craft set-up, and 
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as the movement gained strength, signs of the growing con¬ 
sternation amongst the craft unions became all too apparent. 
There were good reasons for the fears which now possessed 
them. 

In January, 1936, when John L. Lewis at a mass meeting 
of rubber workers at AkYon advised them to organize on 
an industrial basis and disregard the A.F. of L. craft unions, 
he made a pledge that if the rubber workers adopted such 
a policy and were expelled from the A.F. of L. as a con¬ 
sequence, his union, the United Mine Workers, would walk 
out with them. This intransigence of John I,, at that time 
was not taken too seriously. But it was a portent of the 
things to come. At Buffalo in March, 193(3, the convention 
of the United Electrical and Radio Workers of America 
assembled. These workers had repeatedly sought a charter 
from the A.F. of L., but it had been decreed by the A.F. of 
L. that they should come under the jurisdiction of the 
Building Trades Union and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Worker**. At the Buffalo Convention, after 
expressing bitter resentment against the A.F. of L. for re¬ 
fusing them the charter, the delegates, in defiance of the 
Federation,'decided to organize forthwith on an industrial 
basis. A new force thus joined the movement for industrial 
unionism. 

In the following month the Committee for Industrial 
Organization achieved an even greater success. This time 
it was the automobile industry. Here trade unionism had 
made but little headway. The industry was riven by num¬ 
bers of independent unions, many of whom were under the 
direct patronage of the employers. Trade union recogni¬ 
tion throughout the industry had yet to be won. The 
United Automobile Workers, which was affiliated to the 
A.F. of L., having made many unsuccessful attempts to 
negotiate contracts with the powerful Corporations, began 
to display interest in the programme of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. In turn, the Committee, with 
skilful propaganda, sought to win over the United Auto- 
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mobile Workers to its movement. The Committee’s efforts 
were not in vain. 

At the convention of the United Automobile Workers 
held in April, 1936, all the independent unions had been 
induced to be represented. After the convention had been 
addressed by the spokesmen of the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization, who offered the entire resources of the 
Committee if the independent unions would join with the 
United Automobile Workers in a drive to establish an indus¬ 
trial union for the auto industry, the convention formally 
adopted the programme of the Committee and agreed to 
take immediate steps to bring about the merging of all the 
independent unions into the United Automobile Workers’ 
organization, preparatory to establishing one industrial 
union of the entire auto industry. 

This was a notable victory for John L. Lewis and his 
colleagues. Even their most bitter critics could not, but 
admit that the voluntary liquidation of these numerous 
independent unions constituted a first-class achievement. It 
was indeed a great step forward, and deserved to be re¬ 
garded as an outstanding event in the contemporary history 
of the American trade union movement. 

But great as those successes were in the steel, rubber, 
radio and automobile industries, the fact remained that they 
were being achieved by an unofficial movement, whose 
policy was in direct conflict with the programme of the 
A.F. of L., in whom constitutional authority still rested. 

Beginning as a mere propagandist body, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization had become, within six months 
of its formation, a great industrial force, commanding the 
allegiance of a growing army of hitherto unorganized 
workers, who, by the very course of events, were turhing 
their backs upon the A.F. of L. It was all too evident to the 
A.F. of L. that unless this movement for industrial organi¬ 
zation was brought to a halt its own authority would be 
soon submerged. , » ■ . - 

Two months had passed since, on May aoth, 1936, the 
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Harrison Sub-Committee had served its ultimatum upon the 
‘unions associated with the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation, requesting them to end such association. It had not 
had the desired effect. It was ignored by each of the unions 
to whom it had been addressed. Now the A.F. of L. Exe¬ 
cutive itself decided to take a hand in the matter. At its 
June meeting it resolved to request the unions associated 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization to appear 
before it on July 9th, to explain why they had refused to 
comply with the order of the Harrison Sub-Committee. 

The unions concerned refused to appear as requested. 
They expressed various reasons for their refusal, the chief 
of which were (1) that the Harrison Sub-Committee, when 
appointed, had been instructed to meet and confer with the 
several Executive Boards of the organizations comprising 
the Committee for Industrial Organization and to report and 
recommend to the A.F. of L. Executive at its May (1936) 
meeting. The Sub-Committee had not done this, but issued 
its ultimatum without meeting the Executive Boards of the 
unions involved ; (2) that the A.F. of L. Executive had no 
authority to prevent unions coming together for the pur¬ 
pose of fostering, by educational and other means, prin¬ 
ciples of industrial organization ; (3) that the unions asso¬ 
ciated with the Committee had no intention of creating a 
dual movement, but were animated solely by a desire to 
strengthen the A.F. of L. 

This did not assuage the troubled minds of the members 
of the A.F. of L. Executive. The forthright public addresses 
and broadcast talks of John L. Lewis, the appointment of 
200 organizers to organize the steel industry under the 
direction of Philip Murray, the publication of literature 
condemning the craft union set-up, could not be construed, 
in the view of the A.F. of L., as fostering industrial union¬ 
ism by educational means or strengthening the Federation. 
“ In' fact,” said one A.F. of L. leader, “ it is a deliberate 
attempt to push us out of business.” 

The refusal of the unions associated with the Committee 
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to appear before the A.F. of L. Executive, after ignoring 
the request of the Harrison Sub-Committee, resulted in a 
rapid deterioration in the relationship between the parties. 
Events were leading to an inevitable showdown. 

The next move was again made by the Executive Council. 
It was in the form of another request to each of the unions 
associated with the Committee for Industrial Organization 
to' appear before it on August 3rd, to answer charges made 
by John Frey, Chairman of the Metal Trades Department 
of the AT- of L. Frey s indictment was that the unions 
named “ were engaged in fostering and supporting a dual 
organization, fomenting insurrection within the A.F. of L. 
and acting in violation of and in opposition to the decisions 
of the A.F. of L.’s convention.’' 

The unions attached to the Committee for Industrial 
Organization met to consider their attitude to this charge. 
It was expressed in the following letter addressed to Presi¬ 
dent Green and signed by John L. Lewis and all other 
Presidents of the unions upon the Committee: 


Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D.G. 


July 21, 1936. 

Dear Sir and Brother, 

' Your notice to appear before the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, August 3, and 
submit to trial on charges filed by John P. Frey, Presi¬ 
dent, Metal Trades Department, has been received by 
the National and International Unions comprising the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

This Committee, and the labor unions associated in 
its work, desire to point out that the proceedings you 
contemplate are wholly unwarranted by the constitution 
• of the A.F.L. 

The A.F.L. constitution provides that expulsion of an 
affiliated national or international labor union can only 
c 
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take place at a regular A.F.L. convention and upon a 
two-thirds roll call vote of the delegates. Suspension 
Would disqualify the unions affected from having any 
delegate representation in the convention, and in this 
case is intended to have the effect of an expulsion. The 
right to either expel or suspend is declared in the con¬ 
stitution to be " in the American Federation of Labor,” 
arid its action must be taken in its regular convention. 

The trial you threaten is plainly intended to forestall 
action of the convention and foreclose its judgment in 
the matter over which it alone has jurisdiction. 

Y6u quote a rule adopted by the Council for the 
purpose of this trial, but how can the Council acquire 
the extraordinary power of indefinite suspension by 
adopting a self-made rule to that effect? You say this 
rule was made under Article 9, Section 8, of the consti¬ 
tution. The rules authorized by this section relate to 
administrative affairs ; and the section expressly states 
that rules adopted cannot conflict with the constitution, 
and must be reported to the convention. Your rule 
undertakes to give the Council power to oust constituent 
members of the Federation ; it is in obvious conflict with 
the constitution ; and has never been reported to any 
convention. 

The amendment requiring a two-thirds roll call vote 
of a convention to terminate the afFiliatiow of a national 
or international union vvas adopted in 1907. Since then 
the convention has ordered many suspensions, but the 
Executive Council, through all these years, has never 
pretended to exercise the power until the present case, 
where it assumes to sit in judgment over forty per cent, 
of the A.F.L. membership. 

The Council which, incidentally, has notoriously pre¬ 
judged the issue, is without authority to dismember the 
Federation. The C.I.O. declines to submit to its juris¬ 
diction. 

The vague charges-of dualism, rebellion and foment- 
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ing insurrection, are wholly based upon the work of the 
C.I.O. in organizing the labor of certain mass production 
industries into industrial unions. 

The heads of certain craft unions, dominating the 
Council, violently oppose this effort. They fear the in¬ 
clusions of these unions as a jeopardy to their own dead- 
hand" control of the Federation. Satisfied now, as they 
have been for years, they regard the labor movement in 
America as having culminated. They are mistaken ; it 
has just begun, and if it cannot continue within the 
Federation it will be because of the desperate course of 
the Council itself. 

The action of the C.I.O. in promoting the national 
organization of the rubber workers and th^ automobile 
workers was in exact accord with, the resolution adopted 
at the San Francisco Convention, a resolution that has 
been studiously frustrated by the Council. 

The immediate grievance of the Council is the C.I.O. 
movement to organize the steel workers into the Amal¬ 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
This labor union is an original founding member of 
the A.F.L., one whose constitution contemplates an 
industrial membership. Again the plan was in accord 
with the San Francisco resolution and promised to add 
a substantial increase in the ranks of organized labor 
under an orthodox charter. But again the Council op¬ 
poses such organizing activities unless they involve segre¬ 
gating the acquired membership into a multiplicity of 
craft jurisdictions. 

When the five billion dollars Steel Institute announced 
that its resources to the full would be used in preventing 
an independent union of steel workers, it was promptly 
seconded by members of the Council. The C.I.O, found 
itself assaulted front the rear, denounced as to it$ motives, 
brandedjwith charges of communism, solemnly warned of 
failure, and finally threatened by what is intended to 
be a ham-stringing expulsion from the Federation. 
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The igg ue is not to be obscured by charges of personal 
rivalry, enmity or ambition. Those familiar with the 
recent course of organized labor know how fundamental 
the issue is. They who dominate the Council have little 
hope of, or interest in, organizing the millions of unor¬ 
ganized labor. The majority of these do not fit into 
craft categories, and as to them, the Council foi* years has 
adopted a defeatist attitude. As to organization in the 
mass production industries, their attitude has been 
wholly obstructionist. The development of these indus¬ 
tries, with their compact associated management and 
common labor policies, has called for an equivalent 
solidarity’on the part of the employees. 

To divide this labor into a multitude of jurisdictions 
is to make a travesty of collective bargaining. It is fair 
neither to employers nor employees. It would be the 
source of wrangling not unity, of weakness not strength, 
and would wholly destroy the opportunity for labor to 
be a fair bargainer with management, or to serve as a 
constructive force in the industry upon which it 
depends. The workers themselves have no toleration 
for such a form of organization, and the craft unions 
have never penetrated these industrial fields. 

The C.I.O. has not opposed the craft unions, or their 
development, except in mass production industries 
where their jurisdictional claims are at best but theoreti¬ 
cal, and have never been, and cannot be, realized. 
There is a place for both forms of trade unions in a 
progressive and militant labor movement. 

Leaders of organized labor have an obligation that 
ought to outweigh their personal ambitions, and may 
even call for some sacrifice of real or fancied advantages 
enjoyed by crafts they represent. That obligation is to 
organize the unorganized for the common benefit of 
all who toil whether craftsman or unskilled. The 
problems of social justice and economic security pressing 
upon us justify organized labor in widening its influence 
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that its voice may be more clearly heard in the councils 
of the nation. In the fair and just solution of those 
problems rests the welfare of all our working millions 
and the heritageothey shall leave their children. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization will carry 
on. 


Very truly yours, 

John L. Lewis, Chairman, 
By order of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 


The unions attached to the Committee for Industrial 
Organization had good reason to believe that the A.F. of L. 
Executive was contemplating their expulsion from the 
Federation. They were aware of the fact that the Executive 
had, by resolution adopted at a special meeting, conferred 
upon itself the power to summon unions in default and, if 
thought fit, suspend such unions from the A.F. of L. This 
knowledge was in the minds of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization when John L. Lewis, on 
their behalf, sent the above letter to President Green. 

It would appear, judging from the terms and tone of this 
letter, that the members of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, instead of fearing their expulsion from the 
Federation, had gone to some pains to incite such expulsion. 
Judged from the standards of our own T.U.C. practices, any 
union would be immediately condemned, if, irrespective of 
the charges made against it, it refused to attend an inquiry 
to answer such charges. The refusal of the unions attached 
to the Committee for Industrial Organization to attend 
before the A.F. of L. Executive, as ordered, was based on 
the grounds tehat the A.F. of L. Executive had no constitu¬ 
tional right to try or penalize any affiliated union between 
conventions. Undoubtedly, it had no authority to expel 
an affiliated union, but its right to conduct an inquiry and 
suspend certainly seemed to be well established. 

Those constitutional points, however, could hardly hide 
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the fact that the differences between the parties were fast 
becoming irreconcilable. Whatever hopes there might have 
been of accommodation between them, these were certainly 
shattered by John L/s letter, which emphatically declared 
that the Committee for Industrial Organization “ declines 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the A.F. of L. Executive ” 
and that “ it will carry on/' 

When the A.F. of L. Executive should assemble for its 
August meeting it would not be favoured with the presence 
of the representatives of the unions associated with the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization who had been ordered 
to attend, but it would certainly know where they stood. 


CHAPTER VII 

SUSPENSION 

The eyes of the American trade union movement were upon 
the meeting of the A.F. of L. Executive Council when it 
assembled in Washington on August 5th, 1936. No pre¬ 
vious meeting of that body had ever commanded such 
attention. It was recognized that upon the decisions 
reached might well depend the very future of American 
labour. 

Public opinion was also keenly interested in the issue 
that cpnK'onted the A.F. of L. Executive. The press, for 
several months, had enlivened its readers with lengthy 
reports of the wordy duels of the chief protagonists in the 
contest between the industrial unionists and the A.F. of L., 
and colourful comments by imaginative reporters increased 
the interest in this Executive meeting which was expected 
to reach decisive conclusions. 

When the debate opened the Committee for Industrial 
Organization haa at least one supporter present. He was 



David Dubinsky, President of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, who is well known to British 
leaders. He was a fervent advocate of industrial unionism 
and had been associated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization since its formation after the Atlantic City 
Convention in October, 1935. Despite Dubinsky’s enthu¬ 
siasm for the industrial form of organization he did not 
want a dual movement to arise, and he constantly stressed 
the desirability and the practicability of both the industrial 
and the craft forms of organization existing within the 
A.F. of L. framework. He averred that his association with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization was for the 
purpose of promoting this. 

He appealed to his colleagues on the A.F. of L. Executive 
not to take any action at that stage, but to await the next 
convention that would take place in November at Tampa. 
He referred to the disastrous consequences that might arise 
if the Executive embarked upon a drastic course without 
awaiting the judgment of the annual convention. He 
failed to impress the members of the Executive, and by a 
vote of 13 to 1 (Dubinsky’s) the Executive resolved to 
suspend the unions then affiliated to the Committee for 
Industrial Organization unless they withdrew from that 
body by September 5th, 1936. T his conclusion was set out 
in a resolution which also described in some detail the 
reasons which had compelled the Executive to reach it. It 
was conveyed in the form of a letter from President Green 
to each of the unions attached to the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization. On account of its importance it is 
reproduced°in full: 

American Federation of Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

August 6, 1936. 

Dear Sir and; Brother, 

I am instructed by the Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor to advise you of ithe 
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official action taken by it on August 5th, 1936, upon 
charges filed against the International unions holding 
membership in the Committee for Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion by John P. Frey, President of the Metal Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor, as expressed 
in the following resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Executive of the American 
Federation of Labor in session in Washington, D.C., 
August 5, 1936: 

WHEREAS information in the form of formal charges 
was brought officially to the attention of the Executive 
Council by John P. Frey, President of the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, on 
July 15, 1936, that twelve American Federation of Labor 
unions named in said charges had violated the Constitu¬ 
tion and Laws of the American Federation of Labor by 
setting up a dual union called the Committee for Indus 
trial Organization and by inaugurating a state of 
rebellion against the American Federation of Labor and 
hence had breached their contractual obligation in the 
charter or certificate of affiliation of each of said unions; 
and 

WHEREAS by direction of the Executive Council 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
transmitted on the 16th ultimo a copy of said charges 
to each of the twelve unions named therein, giving to 
each union the opportunity to be heard in defense by 
the Executive Council in Washington on August 3, 1936, 
and informing each union of the penalties the Executive 
Council was authorized to impose in the event the 
charges were proved; and 

WHEREAS this communication was answered by a 
letter dated July 21, 1936, to President Green, signed 
by John L. Lewis as Chairman of the Committee for 
industrial Organization, and by the representatives of 
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each and all of the international and national unions 
holding membership in the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, declining on behalf of all of said twelve 
unions to take advantage of the opportunity accorded 
them to present evidence in-defense; and 

WHEREAS none of the said twelve unions appeared 
before the Executive Council at its session in Washing¬ 
ton, August 3, 1936, to which they had been invited; 
and 

WHEREAS John P. Frey presented evidence in sup¬ 
port of said charges before the Executive Council and 
further evidence was submitted in support of said 
charges by Edward Bieretz, Vice-President of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; and 

WHEREAS the Executive Council, on the basis of the 
evidence so submitted, finds; 

1. The Committee for Industrial Organization is a 
dual organization functioning within the American 
Federation of Labor as such and in its administrative 
activities it is clearly competing as a rival organization 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Despite the fact that the final authority in the 
American Federation of Labor on questions of juris¬ 
diction is the Executive Council and the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization has set itself up as a dual 
authority, and is now engaged in an effort to determine 
questions of jurisdiction and to make decisions which 
are in direct conflict with those of the Executive Council 
and conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

2 . The organizations which participated in the forma¬ 
tion of the Committee for Industrial Organization and 
those which now hold membership therein, are engaged 
in fostering, maintaining and supporting this dual 
movement and of fomenting insurrection within the 
American Federation of Labor. 

3. Each of the organizations named which holds 
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membership in the Committee for Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion has thus violated the contract which it entered into 
with the American Federation of Labor when it was 
granted a certificate of affiliation, a£ follows: 

“ Provided, that the said Union do conform to the 
Constitution, Laws, Rules and Regulations of the 
American Federation of Labor, and in default thereof 
or any part, this Certificate of Affiliation may be sus¬ 
pended or revoked according to the laws of this 
Federation.” 

4. The Committee for Industrial Organization and 
the unions comprising it are by the organization cam¬ 
paigns now being conducted, acting in derogation of the 
charter rights of national and international unions 
which are loyal to the American Federation of Labor, 
and the acts of said Committee and of the unions com¬ 
prising it constitute rebellion against the administrative 
organization policies adopted by majority vote of the 
duly accredited delegates in attendance at the two 
latest conventions of the American Federation of Labor, 
specifically with regard to the organization of mass pro¬ 
duction industries as expressed in the majority report 
^ of the Resolutions Committee adopted by the Atlantic 
City Convention, 1935, and in the declaration of organi¬ 
zation policy unanimously adopted at the San Francisco 
Convention, 1934, for the organization of mass; produc¬ 
tion industries (as contained in the Report of said Con¬ 
vention on page 586) a resolution and policy strongly 
endorsed and supported by Delegate John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers in his speech on the floor of 
the convention in favor of said resolution, in which he 
stated that the resolution was not in conflict with the 
constitutional provision that: 

“ No charter shall be granted by the American 'Fede¬ 
ration of Labor to any National, International, Trade 
or Federal Labor Union without a positive and clear 
definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed by the appli- 
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cant and the charter shall not be granted if the juris¬ 
diction claimed is a trespass on the jurisdiction of 
existing affiliated unions, without the written consent 
of such unions.” 

WHEREFORE, pursuant to its inherent and consti¬ 
tutional authority and upon the aforementioned 
findings of fact, the Executive Council orders and directs 
that each union affiliated with the so-called Committee 
for Industrial Organization withdraw from and sever 
relations with said Committee for Industrial Organiza-. 
lion and so announce said withdrawal as its choice 
between the American Federation of Labor and the 
said Committee for Industrial Organization on or before 
September 5th, 1936. Any union so announcing its 
withdrawal from the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation or any organization substituted therefor, by a 
communication to that efFect addressed to the President 
of the American Federation of Labor on or before 
September 5th, 1936, and adhering to said withdrawal, 
shall not thereafter be affected by this order but will 
be forgiven its breach of its contractual obligation as 
expressed in its charter, and sard contract will remain 
in full force and effect. Any union now affiliated with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, not an¬ 
nouncing its withdrawal therefrom on or before Septem¬ 
ber 5th, 1936, shall thereupon by this order automati¬ 
cally stand suspended from the American Federation of 
Labor and from en joying all and any privileges and 
benefits of membership and affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Please advise me on or before September 5th, 1936, 
as stipulated by the Executive Council, of such decision 
as you and your official associates may make regarding 

the continuation of the . 

as a member of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
! tion, or of its withdrawal therefrom. 

I will immediately transmit to each member of the 
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Executive Council a complete report of such reply as 
you may make to this communication. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) William Green, 
President, 

American Federation of Labor. 

When September 5th arrived there were no reports of 
any withdrawals from the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation. The act of suspension was therefore operated. 
With the relationships between the two sections growing 
ever more bitter, the suspended unions began to assail the 
A.F. of L. Executive. They asserted that by taking this 
dictatorial course, which the constitution did not authorize, 
the A.F. of L. Executive had widened the breach and had 
done great disservice to the American trade union move¬ 
ment. It was reiterated again and again that only the 
national convention of the Federation possessed such 
powers, which the Executive had usurped, and by the un¬ 
warrantable exercise of those powers it was guilty of sharp 
practice. To suspend or expel any union from the Federa¬ 
tion a two-thirds majority vote of the convention was neces¬ 
sary, and, declared the spokesmen of the suspended 
unions, the Executive had kicked them out before the con¬ 
vention met because it feared that with the representatives 
of the unions associated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization on the floor of the convention the Executive 
would be unable to command the required two-thirds vote. 
Because of that, it was alleged, the Executive had taken 
that precipitate action to prevent the representatives of the 
suspended unions from attending the forthcoming conven¬ 
tion, in order to deny them the right to state their case and 
to exercise their vote. 

In that atmosphere of growing hostility there was little 
hope of healing the breach which was growing ever wider 
between the A.F. of L. Executive and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. David Dubinsky, who, on Sep- 
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tember 1st, had tendered his resignation as a Vice-President 
of the Federation, continued his efforts to effect acconv 
modation between the two parties. Although he had 
vigorously denounced the A.F. of L. Executive for its 
“ hasty and unconstitutional ” action in suspending the 
unions, he endeavoured to initiate peace talks between 
them. A response came from the Harrison Sub-Committee, 
indicating that it was prepared to confer with any one or 
all of the unions associated with the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization, but it did not lead anywhere, as 
Dubinsky failed to induce his colleagues on the Committee 
to follow on the lines he suggested. 

The convention of the Federation opened at Tampa on 
November 16th. No credentials had been sent to the sus¬ 
pended unions and they could not be present. In their 
absence the convention endorsed the action of the Execu¬ 
tive Council in suspending the unions associated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. Whether the en¬ 
dorsement would have been given had the suspended 
unions been represented it is impossible to say. Anyway, 
there could be no further argument about the unconstitu¬ 
tional action of the Executive Council. The unions Con¬ 
cerned were now outside the Federation by the will of its 
convention. The rift in the American trade union move¬ 
ment was now all too evident. 

It would be foolhardy to declare that any one of these 
two sections was entirely responsible for this rift. Acts of 
commission by the Committee for Industrial Organization 
were pretty evenly balanced by acts of omission by the A.F. 
of L. Blame was hardly one-sided. On grdunds of Con¬ 
stitutional theory the position of the A.F. of L. w£s certainly 
very strong, if not unanswerable, but when constitutions 
are preserved and enforced in the rigid forms in which they 
were first conceived, without regard to social and economic 
changes, rebellion in some form of another inevitably 
ensues. 

When the A.F. of L. convention endorsed the suspension, 
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the Committee for Industrial Organization then claimed 
that, by the industrial unionist policy it had applied in the 
mass production industries, over 1,000,000 workers pre¬ 
viously unorganized had already been enrolled into the 
unions affiliated to the Committee. This success was 
stressed as constituting the best evidence of the effective¬ 
ness of its policy over that of the A.F. of L. But this very 
success, in the vieW of the spokesmen of the Committee, 
made impossible the acceptance of the terms outlined in 
the resolution of the A.F. of L. dated August 6th, 1936, 
which requested the disbandment of the Committee. To 
have conformed'to the request of the A.F. of L. Executive 
and to have withdrawn from the Committee for Industrial 
Organization would have meant deserting over a million 
trade unionists who, for the first time in their industrial 
lives, had been induced to enter the trade union movement. 
The resolution of the A.F. of L. in demanding disbandment 
made no provision for this new trade union army, although 
it was implied that it would be divided up amongst the 
craft unions according to their charter rights and trade 
jurisdictions. 

A sugarless pill of that sort had no hope of being 
swallowed by the representatives of the unions associated 
with the Committee, who had expended much energy and 
huge sums of money in denouncing the very policy which, 
in their view, had dismally failed in the years past to 
attract these workers. 

There was no serious effort made by either party to effect 
a reconciliation of the divergent views to which each 
stubbornly clung, yet it was the most hopeful moment for 
accommodation to be reached. But the attempt was not 
made and the moment passed. 

Although, by the decision of the convention, the unions 
associated with the Committee had been placed in the 
wilderness, they did not show signs of depression; they 
were confident of the success of their cause, and they in¬ 
tensified and extended their organizing activities through- 
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out the country. The A.F. of L. also embarked upon great 
organizing efforts, and it can be truly said that whatever 
injury the rift might inflict upon the American trade union 
movement, it certainly led to the greatest organizing drive 
in its history. It also led to other things. 

The A.F. of L. began to marshal its forces for its own 
protection against the encroachment of the industrial 
unionist movement. President Green, in February, 1937, 
at the direction of the A.F. of L. Executive, addressed a 
communication to all'affiliates, including Cii) Trades Coun¬ 
cils and State Federations, calling upon them “ to give no 
support to an organization which has been classified as 
dual and rival to the American Federation of Labor, both 
by the Executive Council and the Convention of the Fede¬ 
ration.” He called upon them “to renew their pledge of 
loyalty and devotion to the Federation and to the prin¬ 
ciples and policies which it represents.” 

This communication created a great deal of discussion in 
the meetings of these bodies. In areas where the suspended 
unions were strong and where industrial unionism was 
popular, the Trades Councils and other joint bodies took no 
action, fearing that to do so would lead to serious disrup r 
lion. m In other areas, where the A.F. of L. unions dominated 
the local movement, the suspended unions were refused 
credentials. While this had the effect of extending the rift 
and engendering bitter hostility between the advocates of 
the two forms of trade union organization, it also incited 
an interest in trade union affairs that had never been 
previously displayed. If, in the welter of this conflict and 
disputation, unity had eventually been established, the 
American trade union movement would have emerged more 
powerful than it had ever been before. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH UNITY 

The unions suspended by the A.F. of L., and thus no 
longer able to attend its annual conventions, decided to 
convene their own National Conference. The first such 
conference opened at Atlantic City on October nth, 1937 - 
Two hundred delegates attended and claimed to represent 
4,000,000 members. These were drawn from the eight 
unions originally constituting the Committee, plus twenty- 
four other industrial unions (most of which were newly 
formed) that had subsequently become affiliated to it. John 
L. Lewis presided over the conference. In the usual pic¬ 
turesque oratory he opened the proceedings. “ We have/' 
he said, “ dropped a stone into the water and the waves 
that have rippled from the impact of that stone upon the 
water have run far and will continue to run. We have un¬ 
loosed ideas, energy and forces in America that will not 
only affect the lives of the people living in our land, but will 
ultimately affect the lives of countless numbers of people 
who are yet unborn." « 

The organizational achievements of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization during the two years of its existence, 
which were related to the conference by Director John 
Brophy, certainly gave John L. justification for his colourful 
language. “ For the first time in history," declared Brophy, 
14 thanks u the Committee for Industrial Organization, col¬ 
lective agreements have been established in the steel, rubber, 
textile, petroleum, maritime, lumber, chemical and other 
vital national industries." These successes had resulted in 
a great demand of the workers for industrial organization, 
and, said Brophy, this had resulted in the Committee for 
Industrial Organization issuing industrial union charters. 

This latter remark of Brophy's was rather significant. It 
indicated that although the Committee had no constitu- 
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tional existence and was still, presumably, but a propagan¬ 
dist or educational body, it was now issuing charters, a right 
which hitherto was the exclusive prerogative of the A.F. 
of L. Executive. Was this a sign of the events to come? 
Did this presage-the conversion of. the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization from a minority group advocating certain 
trade union principles into a properly constituted national 
movement, in very definite competition with the American 
Federation of Labor? The trend in this direction, whether 
consciously directed or not, was all too apparent. This 
conclusion appeared to be further strengthened by the fact 
that in all the cities and industrial centres where the A.F. 
of L. had excluded the representatives of the unions affi¬ 
liated to the Committee from the Central Trades Councils 
and State Federations, the conference, upon considering 
Brophy’s report, resolved to set up its own Central Trades 
Councils. It similarly resolved “ to authorize its officers to 
convene further national conferences whenever they deemed 
it. advisable and expedient.” 

Other decisions of the conference were hardly compatible 
with a committee that had been created for the purpose of 
fostering the principles of industrial organization, which 
the Committee had enunciated upon its formation. The 
conference, for instance, discussed and adopted a most com¬ 
prehensive legislative programme. It demanded far reach¬ 
ing political action for the purpose of establishing security 
of employment, controlling working hours and the pro¬ 
vision of a guaranteed minimum wage. The programme 
also sought an improved Old Age Pension, insurance 
system, compensation for unemployment, a complete health 
scheme to provide adequate cash and medical benefits, with 
housing facilities for families of low income and an im¬ 
proved educational system. 

Apart from all other considerations, this excursion by 
the conference into the sphere of politics was a progressive 
sign that had been too long absent from the American trade 
union movement. It did not indicate, however, that the 
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first national conference of the industrial unions affiliated 
to the Committee for Industrial Organization intended, 
forthwith, to promote the formation of an independent 
labour political movement similar to that of our .own 
British Labour Party. But, judging from the speeches of the 
leaders of this new industrial crusade, they were certainly 
moving in that direction, although at that stage they were 
content to announce t*heir legislative programme without 
considering ways and means of giving effect to it. 

The attitude of the American trade union movement 
towards politics has always appeared strange to British 
trade unionists. We have always found it difficult to un¬ 
derstand why, for instance, the American Federation ol 
Labor should, by constitutional edict, outlaw from all its 
meetings discussions relative to party politics, which we in 
our own movement believe so essential. In America, how¬ 
ever, there are wider diversities of agrarian and industrial 
development, of economic interest and opportunity, than in 
Britain; class divisions are less clear politically and there is 
no traditional governing caste. The two historic political 
parties, Republicans and Democrats, both capitalist, have 
long ceased to represent the distinctive interests from which 
they originated, and being committed to no stable principles 
or programmes can divide the votes of working people on a 
variety of particular momentary issues, influencing them 
through the powerful party machines in city and state. The 
medley of ‘ blocs ’ prepared to make alliances for specific 
purposes but committed to no particular principles and the 
tendency of the many nationalities that make up the Ameri¬ 
can nation to support candidates of their own race are but 
two more of the factors that must be considered when com¬ 
parisons are drawn between the political development of the 
American labour movement and our own. In this great 
diversity, the American labour movement, instead of 
creating its own party and putting forward, as in Britain, 
its own selected candidates, has resorted to a policy of sup¬ 
porting politicians, irrespective of party, who are friendly 
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to labour and opposing those who are not. This policy of 
political bargaining has been, for over half a century, con¬ 
sistently followed by the American Federation of Labor, and 
as the Committee for Industrial Organization also pursues a 
similar course it seems to show that it is of real practical 
value to American labour interests. 

While there is no evidence available to show that an 
effective independent labour political movement will soon 
emerge in America, the decisions of the first national con¬ 
ference of the new Industrial union movement are certainly 
noteworthy, and they may well lead to a new approach 
towards politics by the American trade unions. The New 
Deal legislation and the constitutional interpretations of the 
Supreme Court which, since 1936, enormously extended the 
federal authority and made greater legislative progress pos¬ 
sible, will undoubtedly encourage this new approach. 

But, important as was the adoption by the conference 
of a political programme, it was the discussion on labour 
unity that claimed the spotlight. Tins discussion was initia¬ 
ted by Philip Murray, Chairman of the Steel Workers' 
Organizing Committee, who, on behalf of the conference 
Resolutions Committee, submitted the unity proposal. The 
following extracts from his speech reveal the motives which 
prompted it. He said: 

No doubt the delegates here today have been reading 
in the newspapers from time to time quotations from 
leaders of the A.F. of L. to the effect that the Committee 
for Industrial Organization has consistently refused to 
confer with committees designated by the Executive 
Council of the A.F. of L. about questions of unity.. 

. . . The A.F. of L., through its offiters, has sought to 
impress the people of this country with misleading 
statements to the effect that our representatives have 
obstinately refused to meet with the officers of the A.F. 
of L. Executive for the purpose of discussing these 
questions. 
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I now take advantage of this opportunity to clarify 
' the situation by informing the delegates that we have 
had frequent meetings with the President of the A.F. of 
L. and with committees designated by his Executive for 
' the purpose of discussing unity between the two groups. 

In the conferences we have had with the A.F. of L. we 
found ^their attitude one of absolute refusal to com 
promise upon the question of industrial unionism in the 
mass production industries. They have not only op¬ 
posed the establishment of industrial unions, but they 
have effected mechanisms for the purpose of preventing 
organization in the mass production industries. How¬ 
ever, despite the A.F. of L/s efforts to mislead the wage 
earners of the nation, we believe that in the interest of 
clarification there should be presented to this conference 
a statement of our own position relative to this subject. 

After a lengthy review of the events that had ensued since 
the Committee for Industrial Organization was formed, 
Murray finally presented the unity proposal of the Reso¬ 
lutions Committee. It was expressed in the form of a 
communication which, if the conference agreed, would be 
sent by wire to the A.F. of L. convention then in session at 
Denver, Colorado. Here is the full text of the statement: 


To the American Federation of Labor, 
In Convention, 

Denver, 

Colorado. 


October 12, 1937. 

I am authorized bv the unanimous action of the 
conference of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
now being held at Atlantic City to transmit through 
you to the American Federation of Labor Convention 
the following statement: 

The Committee for Industrial Organization formed 
just two years ago presented to labor a basic idea. 
Today a magnificent record of achievements and an 
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overwhelming mass support establishes the C.I.O. as the 
ihost powerful and progressive labor force in the country. 
The C.I.O. will be the instrumentality whereby labor 
will achieve industrial and political democracy. 

The program of the C.I.O., as originally announced, 
has been consistently maintained—to organize the 
unorganized workers. To accomplish this end, it was 
necessary to initiate an intensive organizing campaign 
throughout the country on an industrial basis. To 
obtain response from the heretofore unorganized 
workers it was also essential to assure them democratic 
control and administration of their organizations. Both 
of these measures had been traditionally opposed by the 
leadership of the A.F.L. 

For many years the progressive forces in the A.F.L. 
fought desperately to obtain recognition of the basic 
principles of the C.I.O. and to secure action in order to 
accomplish organization among the millions of un¬ 
organized workers in the country. But the leadership 
of the A.F.L. was content to keep labor shackled to 
decrepit policies and puny in its numbers and strength. 

At the A.F.L. Convention in 1935 it was clear that 
there was absolutely no intention to change the policy. 
The original leaders of the C.I.O. were compelled to 
organize the Committee and initiate its activities, 
immediately following such Convention, in order to 
prevent the A.F.L. leadership from destroying the clear 
opportunity to organize millions of workers. 

The C.I.O. today offers a record of achievement which 
proves with finality that its principles and its leaders 
have correctly expressed the desperate needs and 
aspirations of Americans who work for their living. This 
record reveals: 

A, From the original memberships of one million, it 
has grown to three million, eight hundred thousand. 

B. From eight original international unions, it now has 
affiliated thirty-two national and international uilions. 
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C. From a situation of complete absence of unions 
in the .basic industries, unions affiliated'with C.I.O. now 
have over three thousand wage and corporation agree¬ 
ments in steel, automobile, textile, petroleum, electrical 
and radio# rubber and marine transportation industries, 
embracing the largest industrial corporations in the 
country. 

D. These wage agreements have * resulted in wage 
increases during this short period in excess of one billion 
dollars. Unorganized .workers have also been the 

- economic beneficiaries of the C.I.O. 

The C.I.O. maintains that the organization of all 
workers is essential to the protection of any labor organi¬ 
zation. Until the C.I.O. through its activity had 
organized the basic and allied industries, the labor move¬ 
ment had been vulnerable to any concerted action from 
the traditional enemies of labor. For this reason the 
C.I.O. is fully appreciative of the desirability of having 
a unified labor movement in this country. 

The C.I.O. therefore states, as its very definite policy, 
that it is entirely in favor of a unified labor movement. 
However, the C.I.O? has proven conclusively during the 
past two years that its basic policies are essential for the 
organization of labor. Any compromise of the principles 
. of the C.I.O. would in effect be compromising the very 
existence of organized labor. 

The C.I.O. has added over four million workers to 
the organized Jabor movement. A unified labor move¬ 
ment in this country, with the present combined strength 
of approximately eight million workers, offers vast 
possibilities for the future strength and position of.labor. 

Tire Conference of the representatives of the C.I.O. 
unions now assembled in Atlantic City has therefore 
authorized the transmission of the following proposal 
to the A.F.L. at its Convention in Denver ; A Conference 
should be assembled at a date which shall be mutually 
satisfactory. The C.I.O. further proposes that this 
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Conference should be attended by a Committee of one 
hundred from the A.F.L. and a Committee of a similar 
number from the C.I.O. representing the respective 
national and international unions affiliated with such 
organizations. This Conference would then consider the 
methods and means whereby a unified labor movement 
can be brought about in America. 

- (Signed) Harvey Fremming, 

On behalf of, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, 
Atlantic City. 

before this unity proposal (the communication to the A.F. 
of L.) was put to a vote of conference, it had the blessing of 
other prominent members of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers, a staunch advocate of industrial 
unionism, strongly urged the delegates to adopt it. He 
said “ . . . this proposal, as conceived by the members of 
the Committee oil Resolutions, is not in answer to the 
murmurings of the officers of the A.F. of L. or their pronun- 
ciamentos. It is, we believe, the last opportunity which 
should be given to the A.F. of L. to participate in the great 
work of building up our labor movement.* 

“ . . . The offer is made in good faith, but should 
they not accept it, we know that whatever action they may 
take will not interfere with the work ahead of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

“ It is not a proposal for some backroom conference 
where a few of the leaders will meet to negotiate a deal. 
We are not interested in making some arrangement to take 
care of those who are leading the movement . . . and it is 
hoped that not only the A.F. of L., but other organizations 
now outside, will take this opportunity to forget Old petty 
and t superficial motives, and will utilize this great .oppor¬ 
tunity to build up an intelligent, constructive, all-inclusive 
labor movement in the United States.” 
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David Dubinsky, President of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, who followed Hillman, also sup¬ 
ported the proposal. He said: “The I.L.G.W.U. has, for 
a long time, favoured a reconciliation between the two 
groups . . . but there cannot be a successful labor move¬ 
ment unless the cardinal principle of industrial unionism 
for the mass production industries is recognized. 

" . . . Here is a challenge to the A.F. of L.: Are they 
interested merely to perpetuate power on the part of a few 
individuals, or are they interested in helping to formulate 
new policies for the general labour movement? ...” 

Dubinsky admitted that he had grudges against the A.F. 
of L. Its action against the I.L.G.W.U, was one of the 
most outrageous acts committed in the labour movement. 
" We went out,” he continued, “ to organize the knitted 
goods workers. We had fought the companies for years and 
spent tens of thousands of dollars. The workers joined 
us, and, after the companies refused to bargain with us, the 
A.F. of L. secretly negotiated an agreement without con¬ 
ditions, giving charters to six federal unions not having 
one single member. When the employers demanded that 
they live up to the agreement they beat the workers, sent 
them to hospital and worked with the police. 

“ Despite all this,” said Dubinsky, “ they now have the 
opportunity to unify the movement.” 

After other supporting speeches from Heywood Broun, 
President of the American Newspaper Guild, and Sherman 
Dalrymple, of the United Rubber Workers, the Chairman 
of the Conference, John L. Lewis, concluded the discussion 
of the unity proposal. The remarks he made are no less 
interesting than those of the preceding .speakers. This is 
what he said: 

I think the statement of die Committe on Resolutions 
is timely and advisable. I think it is a statesmanlike 
offer to the American Federation of Labor to participate 
constructively in a great national conference to deter- 
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mine whether or not in this year of 1937 American labor 
has leadership of sufficient intelligence to effectuate a 
programme of co-operation and unity. 

You will note that the Committee’s statement is devoid 
of details; insofar as the machinery of meeting is con¬ 
cerned it merely proclaims the physical existence of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization as a fact which 
cannot be ignored in the light of its existence, its prin¬ 
ciples and its accomplishments, and concerns itself with 
the principle of possible unification of the forces of 
labor here in our country. 

This offer to the American Federation of Labor gives 
that organization one more chance to participate in the 
forging of a modern labor movement here in America 
responsive to the needs and the desires and the will of 
the men and women of labor. They can accept it or 
they can reject it. Upon their shoulders and upon their 
heads be the responsibility for their decision. The Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization, like a certain great 
proconsul of Rome, advances today and offers to the 
American Federation of Labor either peace or war. 
They can take their choice. 

Candidly we prefer peace. The ways of peace are the 
* best for all men at all times. If intelligence can pre¬ 
dominate over passion and over selfishness and over the 
petty bickerings of a labor hierarchy, the time has 
come, and in the language of Mr. Green himself, ‘ the 
hour has struck/ He can fish or cut bait. 

But let the American Federation of Labor through its 
100 champions in the forensic arena assemble around the 
conference table facing an equal number of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Corrimittee for Industrial Organization 
and its affiliates, and let us see whether in the American 
labor movement reason can prevail or whether after <dl 
the labor movement in this country has to resort to the 
law of the jungle, the tooth and the fang, in order tQ 
justify and ensure its existence. 
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. » . Therefore at this time let the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor who proclaim themselves 
to be kings in their own right, rise to give consideration 
to the needs of those who made it possible for them to 
occupy their high position. I would like to see this 
adopted by unanimous action of this great conference. 
I feel sure it will either bring about a constructive ap¬ 
proach to the problem of unity here in America or it 
will strip the American Federation of Labor forever of 
its cloak of hypocrisy. 

After these rousing but rather provocative speeches by 
the leaders of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
the proposal presented by the Committee on Resolutions, 
for, transmission by wire to the A.F. of L. convention at 
Denver, was unanimously adopted by the conference and 
despatched to its destination. 

Would this gesture for unity by the delegate conference 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization lead to its 
achievement? The prophets were as numerous as their 
forecasts were varied, while the American workers waited, 
with keen anticipation, for the coming events to unfold. 
They did not have to wait long. • 

The reply of the A.F. of L. to the Unity Proposal was 
received before the Atlantic City conference of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization ended. In a lengthy 
statement, couched in terms of father-like tolerance, the 
A.F. of I. indicated its willingness' to meet the Committee 
in the hope of “reuniting the forces of labor under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor under such 
terms and conditions and policies'and procedures as may 
be agreed to." The statement, however, rejected the Com¬ 
mittee's proposal that the Peace Conference should consist 
of one hundred representatives on each side, as “ large 
groups are employed to carry on conflicts." The full text 
of the A.F. of L. s reply is printed below: 
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To the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
In Conference, 

Atlantic City. 


October 14, 1937. 

Your telegram of October. 12 as authorized by the 
group of organizations meeting in conference under 
auspices of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
and addressed to the American Federation of Labor has 
received the attention of its executive council. It in 
turn referred the subject to the convention now in 
session. I am authorized and directed by the conven¬ 
tion to make the following response^ 

The American Federation of Labor directs attention 
to the indisputable fact that the confusion, division and 
conflict in the family of trade unions and in the rank 
and file of workers of our land is due not to any action 
or attitude on the part of the American Federation of 
Labor but is due entirely to the withdrawal from our 
councils of those who have not respected the will and 
wish # of the majority as manifested in an orderly and 
legal way in a duly constituted and fairly conducted 
convention of the American Federation of Labor and 
the determined effort of a minority to rule by might 
instead of by democratic procedures. 

The convention directs further attention to the re¬ 
peated efforts made by the American Federation of 
Labor to heal and adjust the unfortunate breach thus 
caused in the ranks of organized labor which if con¬ 
tinued can only result in great loss and suffering to the 
wage earners of our land and seriously disturb and im¬ 
pair the peace and tranquillity of not only industry and 
commerce but the happy relationships of all of our 
people. We can only express regret that the leaders 
dominating the organisation of the Committee for In¬ 
dustrial Organization have thus far spurned all honour¬ 
able efforts made on our part to compose existing 
differences and reunite the forces of organized labor. 
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The convention specifically directs attention to its 
action in adopting on Monday of this week, October n, 
among other declarations of policy, the following: 

M With all of the facts in mind, and because we believe , 
there is a great rank and file that ardently wishes to 
return to the fold of the American Federation of Labor, 
we recommend, first, that our special committee for 
peaceful negotiations be continued. 

“ We refused a year ago to take any irrevocable step 
against those unions which might seek to become re¬ 
united with the Federation. We hesitate today to take 
such action against those organizations within the’ C.I.O. 
that desire to preserve the unity of the movement and 
who may wish for re-affiliation.” 

The convention regards the fulsome praise by the 
Committee for Industrial Organization of the unions 
making up its conference and the equally contemptuous 
reference to the accomplishments of the American Fede¬ 
ration of Labor and all its loyal affiliated National and 
International unions, its state federations of labor, and 
city central labor unions and its local and federal labor 
unions, as unwarranted and unjustified in fact by every 
reasonable standard of measurement. 

We regard the spirit of the message sent as not in 
accord with the expressed objectives. We hold the 
language used as not germane to the proposal itself but 
as designed more for propaganda than expressive of a 
real desire for peace and unity. 

Nevertheless, the American Federation of Labor will 
want to rise above such unworthy motives and imprac¬ 
ticable procedures. We are of the firm conviction that 
there are those in association with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization who are really sincere and most 
desirous for peace and unity and who would want to 
attain that objective in an honourable way and by prac¬ 
tical methods and procedures. We are of the further 
conviction that the rank and file of the organizations 
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hereinbefore in affiliation with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor will want again to become in complete 
association with the parent body—the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor that gave their organizations birth, nur¬ 
tured them to growth and aided them in attaining the 
conditions of life and of work now enjoyed by them. 
Because of this belief and conviction we welcome this 
expression of a changed attitude, we hope on the part 
of all or at least of a numbei of the unions associated 
with the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

We wish, therefore, to advise that our special commit¬ 
tee clothed with full authority stands ready and willing 
and anxious to meet a like committee representative of 
any or all of the organizations associated with the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization for the purpose of 
attaining the desired objectives of peace and unity in 
the ranks of organized labor and bringing again within 
the folds of the American Federation of Labor not only 
those organizations now suspended or which have with¬ 
drawn, but likewise to bring into association with us all 
other labor unions and organizations of labor not now 
so affiliated. 

If it be urged that the committee selected for the 
purposes hereinbefore indicated, should be enlarged, our 
executive council stands ready and willing to enlarge 
our committee to a reasonable number as circumstances 
may require. Then, too, we are quite willing that the 
Committee for Industrial Organization or of any of its 
affiliated unions may enlarge their committee to a num¬ 
ber reasonably expressive of its^or their needs and 
requirements. 

We cannot believe the suggestion for a committee of 
100 representatives on each side, making up a conference 
of 20Q, can serve any useful or practical purpose. We 
prefer to regard the proposal for a conference of 200 
rather as an initial method of approach on the part of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. We know 
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every substantial union in the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, a( least those formerly in association and 
in good standing with the American Federation of Labor, 
is ably experienced in conference methods. They know 
as we know that we cannot employ mass committees in 
negotiating agreements with employers. They know as 
we do that governments do not employ mass conferences 
in dealing with matters of state. Large groups are em¬ 
ployed to carry on conflicts. Small groups are employed 
to negotiate peace, understanding, agreement and 
cooperation. Mass conferences lead to expressions of 
bitterness and hatred and not to words of friendly 
counsel and cooperative understanding. We therefore 
submit that we stand ready and willing, as hereinbefore 
indicated, to-meet through the means of our special 
committee with a like representative committee of the 
organizations of any or all of the unions making up the 
conference of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
at such time and place as may be agreed upon, without 
prior commitment and for the purpose of reuniting the 
forces of labor under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor and under such terms and condi¬ 
tions and policies and procedures as may be agreed to 
and prove acceptable to all. 

We shall of course, anticipate an early response and 
it is our sincere hope that the unions within the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization may be moved by a 
like spirit of composing existing differences in fairness 
to all concerned, in a way that will not only hearten the 
soul of wage and^mall income earners of ourdand but 
likewise assure the American people of our deter¬ 
mination to maintain industrial tranquillity. In so doing, 
we will assure organized labor as a whole not only the 
* continued good will and support of all our citizens, so 
. essential to the maintenance of our unions, but we will 
have contributed much in perpetuating the established 
democratic institutions of our land, now endangered on 
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every hand by the dictatorships which rule outside of 
our borders and which threaten not only free labor but 
the remaining democracies of the world. 

Frank Morrison, 
Secretary 

A.F.L. Convention. 


When the A.F. of L. reply was presented to the confer¬ 
ence, Philip Murray made some tart references to the A.F. 
of L.’s reception of the suggested conference consisting of 
one hundred each side. He referred to President Green's 
earlier associations with the United Mine Workers of 
America and the custoin of that organization to delegate 150 
to 200 representatives to meet the owners in the initial 
stages of all wage negotiations. They had, said Murray, 
i olio wed that democratic procedure, which, if adopted, 
would not prevent a small working committee, drawn from 
the more representative conference, from thrashing out 
points of detail. It was to be regretted that the A.F. of L. 
was not prepared to accept the arrangement. 

It was agreed, however, that unity negotiations should 
not be hindered on that account, and the conference 
unanimously agreed to meet the A.F. of L.’s wishes by 
reducing the number of representatives of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization from one hundred to ten. This 
fact was conveyed to the A.F. of L., still in session at Denver, 
in the following communication: 

i , ■ i : .-■* ’ * * 

' Your telegram of October 14 in response to the tele¬ 
gram of the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
which had suggested that a conference be held to obtain 
a unified labor movement, has been received, and pre¬ 
sented to the conference of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization now in session. 

I am authorized by such conference to transmit the 
following reply: . ! 
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The Committee for Industiial Organization is pre¬ 
pared to meet in conference on the basis set forth in 
its telegram heretofore mentioned* The proposal of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization included a sug¬ 
gested committee of one hundred from each organization 
in order to meet the accepted practice of democratic 
labor organizations and to aiford full representation for 
the unions involved. 

However, the conference of the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization has designated a committee of ten to 
meet with a committee from the American Federation 
of Labtjr to determine the number of representatives for 
each organization to attend the prpposed conference and 
to fix a mutually satisfactory time and place for such 
proposed conference. 

It is suggested that this preliminary meeting be held 
in Washington during the week of October 25, 1937. 

Please advise. 

(Signed) Harvey Fremming, 
Acting Secretary. 

The above communication removed the one obstacle that 
stood in the way of the peace negotiations commencing, 
and, after the A.F. of L. had indicated its readiness to 
participate on the basis of the smaller committee, arrange¬ 
ments were made for the representatives of the two sections 
to meet at Washington at an early date. 

When the Peace Commit ree assembled, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization presented the following pro¬ 
posal as a basis upon which unity between the two bodies 
should be established: . 

1. The American Federation of Labor shall declare 
a3 one of its basic policies that the organization of 
the workers in the mass-production, marine, public 
utilities service and basic fabricating industries be effec¬ 
tuated only on an industrial basis. 
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2. There shall be created within the American Fede¬ 
ration of Labor a department to be known as the C.I.O. 
All of the national and international unions and local 
industrial unions, now affiliated with the C.I.O., shall 

. be affiliated with such new department. This depart¬ 
ment shall be completely autonomous, operating under 
its own departmental constitution and shall be directed 
by its own properly designated officers. This department 
shall have the complete and sole jurisdiction in regard 
to (a) the organization of the workeis in the industries 
described in Point i above; and also (b) any matters 
affecting its affiliated organizations and their members. 

3. There shall be called at such time and at such 
place as may be agreed upon between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization a national convention which shall be at¬ 
tended by all of the national and international unions 
and local industrial unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
and C.I.O. This convention shall be called for the pur¬ 
pose of approving the foregoing agreement and for 
working 01ft the necessary rules and regulations to 
effectuate the same and to guarantee the fulfillment of 
the program. 

It will be noted that the first paragraph of the Peace 
Proposal of the Committee for Industrial Organization was 
a clear reiteration of the policy of industrial unionism that 
led to the Committee's formation. The second paragraph 
certainly presented a new line. It offered a basis for a 
reunion, but there was to be nothing conjugal about it. 
Both parties to the reconciliation would be expected to 
keep to their own rooms and not interfere with each other’s 
housekeeping arrangements. The third and last paragraph 
provided for the contract to be properly sealed. 

Now that the Committee for Industrial Organization had 
presented its peace proposal there was much speculatibn as 
10 the reactions of the A.F. of L. representatives. Would 
n * 
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such a proposal be acceptable to them? They made their 
views known by submitting the following counter proposal: 

1. All national and international unions chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor now holding member¬ 
ship in the Committee for Industrial Organization are 
to return and resume active affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. Immediately upon resumption 
of such affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 
these organizations will be accorded all rights and 
privileges enjoyed by them prior to the formation of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization and as is pro¬ 
vided in the constitution and laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

2 . In respect to other organizations affiliated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization: Conferences 
shall be held immediately between representatives of 
organizations chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor and organizations chartered by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization and which may-, be in conflict 
with each other, for the purpose of bringing about an 
adjustment to bring the membership into the American 
Federation of Labor upon terms and conditions 
mutually agreeable. 

3. Organization and administrative policies not 
mutually agreed to shall be referred to the next conten¬ 
tion of the American Federation of Labor for final 
decision. In the meantime an aggressive organizing 
campaign shall be continued and carried forward 
among the unorganized workers along both industrial 
and craft lines as circumstances and conditions may 
warrant. 

4. The foregoing contemplates the establishment of 
one united, solidified labor movement in America and 
the termination of division and discord now existing 
within the ranks of labor. Therefore, the Committee 
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for Industrial Organization shall be immediately 
dissolved. 

On the face of it, the peace proposal of the A.F. of L. 
appeared to be a most reasonable one, although the pro¬ 
posal in paragraph 1 to accept the immediate re-affiliation 
of the unions holding A.F. of L. charters, and the proposal 
in paragraph 2 not to accept the non-chartered unions until 
conferences had been held between them and the A.F. of L. 
unions that might be in conflict with them, implied an 
intention to discriminate hardly in keeping with a policy 
of reconciliation. That apart, the A.F. of L. proposal did 
reveal an advance upon its former position, as is shown in 
paragraph 3, by its preparedness to undertake an organizing 
campaign on both industrial and craft lines. 

When this A.F. of L. proposal was presented to the 
representatives of the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation they did not take long to make up their minds to 
reject it. .Speaking for the Committee, Philip Murray gave 
the following reasons why it was unsatisfactory: 

The proposal offered by the committee representing 
the American Federation of Labor this morning to the 
Committee for Industrial Organization is unacceptable 
for the following reasons: 

First, it provides that the original nine international 
unions chartered by the American Federation of Labor 
can return to the American Federation of Labor with 
the distinct understanding that these nine organizations 
desert, retreat and betray the twenty-three new national 
and international unions that Have, since November 
1935, affiliated themselves with the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization. 

The proposal suggests abject surrender, dissolution of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, which if 
accepted would have the immediate effect of millions of 
organized workers now affiliated with the Committee for 
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Industrial Organization relinquishing their membership 
in any kind of labor union and creating the kind of 
situation that would render it impossible for any legi¬ 
timate labor organization ever to reorganize them. 

The proposal offered by the American Federation of 
Labor is merely a reaffirmation of its former policy and 
certainly does not contemplate the organization of the 
unorganized into strong unions. Their proposal, as we 
understand it, constitutes a rejection of the principle 
of industrial organization in mass-production and other 
basic industries. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by the Committee 
for Industrial Organization that the mass-production 
and other basic industries must be organized on indus¬ 
trial lines. The American Federation of Labor proposal 
indicates that the American Federation of Labor is still 
determined to prevent such organization, even though 
it may prevent the organization of the millions of unor¬ 
ganized workers in such industries. 

Despite the failure to reach a basis of agreement on either 
the proposal of the representatives of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization or upon that presented by the 
representatives of the A.F. of L., the Peace Committee con¬ 
tinued its discussions. But it was all too apparent that its 
members were possessed of little hope that such discussions 
would bring about the desired unity in the American trade 
union movement. On December 21st, 1937, failure to agree 
was recorded, and the peace efforts then terminated. 

Philip Murray, in a statement to the press, expressed the 
view that the onus for the cpllapse of the peace efforts rested 
upon the A.F. of L. He re-stated the position of the Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization, and declared that the 
Committe would now call a national convention and conso¬ 
lidate its position. 



CHAPTER IX 

TOWARDS A DUAL MOVEMENT 

The failure of the peace negotiations between the A.F. 
of L. and the Committee for Industrial Organization pre¬ 
sented an opportunity to the leaders of the latter, which 
they quickly seized, to justify the conversion of their Com¬ 
mittee for Industrial Organization into a properly consti¬ 
tuted authority. But that was only for appearance’s sake. 
Long before December 21st, 1937, when the peace 

negotiations finally broke down, the leaders of the Com¬ 
mittee had contemplated and prepared for the creation of 
such a body. 

The Committee, originally formed to promote industrial 
unionism by educational means, had, even before the peace 
negotiations were initiated, extended its activities far be¬ 
yond those limits. That was made evident by John 
Brophy at the national conference which the Committee for 
Industrial Organization held in Atlantic City in October, 
1937. Brophy then declared that consequent upon the 
successes the Committee had achieved in numerous mass 
production industries, it had issued industrial union charters 
to the newly organized groups. That startling revelation of 
Brophy’s clearly indicated that the Committee no longer 
regarded itself as a mere propagandist body. 

At the same October conference of delegates drawn from 
the unions affiliated to the Committee, other signs were not 
lacking of the coming transformation of the Committee into 
a more permanent institution. One such sign was the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution authorizing the Com¬ 
mittee to call national conventions whenever it was thought 
advisable and expedient. The resolution was in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

Whereas this conference of representatives of the 
national and international unions affiliated with the 
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Committee for Industrial Organization has recorded 
remarkable achievements in the organization of millions 
of heretofore unorganized workers ; 

Whereas the organization of approximately 4,000,000 
workers in 32 national and international unions and 
600 local industrial unions establishes the necessity for 
the creation of machinery to consolidate the existing 
situation and to afford opportunities for continued 
organizational activities ; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Executive Officers 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization are hereby 
authorized to issue a call, at such time as they deem it ad¬ 
visable and expedient, to all the national and international 
unions, local industrial unions and city and State indus¬ 
trial union councils affiliated with the Committee for 

Industrial Organization to attend a National Convention. 

# 

Whatever ambiguity there may have been in the resolu¬ 
tion itself, Philip Murray, who presented it, certainly 
removed it. Murray declared that the Committee, and 
particularly its Executive Officers, had had under conside¬ 
ration for several months the advisability of calling a 
national convention for the purpose of promulgating rules 
for the government of this great organization. “ This 
policy,” said Murray, “ is essential for the maintenance of 
this, the largest organization in the United States of 
America. . . . There is, therefore, but one natural course 
for the Committee for Industrial Organization to pursue, 
and that is to create, through orderly processes, a great 
national organization that will afford protection to all those 
units affiliated with the Committee under some consti¬ 
tutional regulation.” 

It is important to note that the adoption of the above 
resolution, together with the statement made by Philip 
Murray, preceded the collapse of the peace negotiations on 
December 21st, " 937* the light of this it is reasonable to 
assume that whatever the attitude of the A.F. of L. represen- 
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tatives in the peace talks might have been, the representatives 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization had antici¬ 
pated the failure of the peace talks even before they had 
commenced, and had, well in advance, laid their plans to 
establish a counter organization to that of the A.F. of L. Of 
course, it may have been that the representatives of the in¬ 
dustrial organizations, while hoping that unity would emerge 
from the peace talks, had followed the example of the wise 
virgins and had prepared for all possible contingencies. 

On the facts available, however, it would appear that 
whatever the circumstances were that so influenced them, 
the representatives of the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation did not, at that time, desire the talks to succeed. The 
reported speeches of some of its leading spokesmen, before 
and during the peace discussions with the A.F. of L., struck 
a fatalistic note that left little hope that a settlement 
between them was possible. In these speeches emphasis 
was invariably laid upon the great industrial changes that 
had taken place in America in recent years, and the fact 
that these very changes had created differences between the 
two organizations that were beyond reconciliation. 

One member of the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation, however, took a contrary view. He was David 
Dubinsky, President of the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union. Dubinsky was, and still is, an enthu¬ 
siastic advocate of organization by industry. He had been 
associated with the Committee for Industrial Organization 
since its formation in October, 1935, following the rejection 
by the A.F. of L. Atlantic City Convention of an industrial 
,union policy. Although his own Executive had, by a 
majority of only two votes, decided to affiliate with the 
Committee, he succeeded in inducing his union to grant 
over $300,000 to further the Committee's aims. Dubinsky 
had also been most forthright in his condemnation of A.F. 
of L. policy and had tenaciously asserted the right of his 
union to propagate industrial unionism and to remain 
attached to the Committee which he had helped to form 
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for this purpose. He had vigorously opposed the proposal 
of the A.F. of L. Executive to suspend the unions attached 
to the Committee. After a dogged fight within the Execu¬ 
tive'he was defeated by 13 votes to 1 (his own), and as he 
regarded this action of the A.F. of L. Executive as uncon- 
sfitutional, he registered his protest by publicly announ¬ 
cing, in a spirited letter to President Green, his resignation 
as Vice-President of the A.F. of L. 

In the light of Dubinsky’s record, his disagreement with 
his colleagues upon the Committee for Industrial Organi¬ 
zation concerning their attitude towards the A.F. of L.’s 
peace proposals cannot be ignored. The disagreement 
expressed by Dubinsky was not inconsistent with the attitude 
that both he himself and his union had taken from the 
inception of the Committee. While urging the A.F. of L. 
to adopt an industrial union policy, he had, at the same 
time, made it clear that neither he nor his union would 
countenance dual unionism, and would oppose any move¬ 
ment which sought to act in opposition to the American 
Federation of Labor. As, in his view, it was evident that 
the Committee for Industrial Organization now proposed, 
(oliowing the breakdown of the peace negotiations, to form 
a permanent rival movement to that of the Federation, his 
union could not continue association with it. 

On the peace negotiations themselves Dubinsky claimed 
that " the issue of industrial unionism had been met satis¬ 
factorily . . . that the issue of industrial unionism in the 
mass production industries had been vindicated and his¬ 
torically justihed by the great successes achieved by the 
Committee for Industrial Organization . . . the industrial^ 
unionism issue had been met, the powers of the A.F. of L. 
Executive to suspend unions had been curbed and the re¬ 
moval of the suspensions, which the A.F. of L. had already 
imposed, offered an automatic solution.” In view of this, 
Dubinsky asked: "What is there to fight for? Why con¬ 
tinue the fight? ” 

Dubinsky saw in the peace proposals of the A.F. of L. 
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what his other colleagues associated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization failed to see. However, his 
intense desire to avoid a rival trade union movement 
arising may have caused him to take a too hopeful view of 
an admittedly confused situation. 

Although the peace negotiations ostensibly broke down 
on differences arising between the parties on the issue of 
the re-affiliation of the suspended unions and the admission 
of the newly created industrial unions into the A.F. of L., 
it would be rash to conclude that this alone explains the 
breakdown. It is true that the demand presented on behalf 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization by Philip 
Murray, that the A.F. of L. should accept simultaneously 
into affiliation the thirty-three national and international 
unions then attached to the Committee and issue charters 
to each, was unacceptable to the A.F. of L. The A.F. of 
L., however, did shift from its original position, which pro¬ 
vided for the immediate re-admission of the suspended 
unions but debarred the admission of the newly created 
industrial unions until agreement had been reached in 
respect of jurisdictional claims between the newly created 
unions and those already affiliated to the A.F. of L. 

The A.F. of L., in the course of the negotiations, agreed 
not to press for the immediate admission of the suspended 
unions, and holding up the admission of the unions estab¬ 
lished since the formation of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. As an alternative, it proposed that “ the sus¬ 
pended'unions and the newly created ones should not enter 
the A.F. of L. until all matters affecting the newly created 
unions had been adjusted, so that the interests of all would 
be cared for concurrently/' 

In view of this attempt to accommodate the point of view 
o^the representatives of the Committee for Industrial Or¬ 
ganization, Dubinsky, judging by his public utterances, 
believed that a satisfactory settlement was possible between 
the parties “ that would enable both craft and industrial 
unions to serve their legitimate purposes within a united 
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American labor movement. Unfortunately,” declared 
Dubinsky, “ this opportunity was tossed out of the window.” 

To enable the reader to form his own conclusions upon 
this controversial issue, the statements published by the 
A.F. of L. Executive and the Committee for Industrial Or¬ 
ganization, following the termination of the peace talks, are 
reproduced below: 


AMERICAN FEDERA¬ 
TION OF LABOR 
Proposed basis of 
agreement 

The twelve original A.F.L. 
unions would not apply nor 
be admitted to the A.F.L. 
until all matters affecting the 
twenty new C.I.O. unions 
were adjusted so that the in¬ 
terests of all would be cared 
for concurrently. 

That a joint conference 
committee equally repre¬ 
sentative of the A.F.L. and 
the C.I.O. unions would be 
established for each of these 
twenty new C.I.O. and dual 
or conflicting unions to re¬ 
solve the conflict or to work 
out a mu iially acceptable 
understanding. 

That when these conflicts 
were adjusted, the member¬ 
ship of the C.I.O. unions 
would be admitted into the 
A.F.L. concurrently with the 
original A.F.L. unions. 

.That if all other matters 


COMMITTEE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Reasons for rejection 
The Executive Council of 
the A.F.L. which had met in 
Washington at the time of 
the negotiations actually 
caused the breakdown of 
negotiations by its insistence 
on the original A.F.L. pro¬ 
posal to admit at once only 
the suspended C.I.O. unions 
subject to certain craft limi¬ 
tations, and leaving all the 
other C.I.O. unions outside 
to be carved out among the 
diverse craft unions and des¬ 
troyed as industrial unions. 

The C.I.O. Peace Commit¬ 
tee, upon the conclusion of 
two months of negotiations 
with the A.F.L. Committee, 
was thoroughly convinced 
that peace in the labor 
movement could only be had 
upon the type of a formula 
which the A.F.L. itself would 
write, without consideration 
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were adjusted the A.F.L. 
Committee would consider 
recommending the • amend¬ 
ing of the Constitution of 
the A.F.L. to provide that the 
Executive Council of the 
A.F.L. could only suspend 
an affiliated International or 
National union or revoke its 
charter on direct authority 
of a convention of the A.F.L. 

That a special convention 
of the A.F.L. would be held 
within a reasonable time 
(sixty to ninety days) after 
all matters were adjusted and 
all affiliated organizations 
would be entitled to repre¬ 
sentation with all rights and 
privileges of other A.F.L. 
unions. 

That we would agree to 
specify certain industries 
where the industrial form of 
organization would apply. 

of unity in the labor move¬ 
ment and declares that any 
program for the attainment 
of such goal must embrace as 
an essential prelude these 
fundamental purposes and 
principles. 


to the fundamental purpose 
for which the C.I.O. was 
originally designed, i.e., or¬ 
ganizing workers in mass- 
producing industries on 
industrial lines. The C.I.O. 
Committee was of the further 
opinion that the A.F.L. 
Peace Committee lacked any 
vestige of authority to enter 
into any type of agreement 
except on the basis of a com¬ 
plete abandonment of the 
fundamental purposes of the 
C.I.O. and complete accept¬ 
ance of the craft bureaucracy 
of the A.F.L. 

The C.I.O. Committee was 
at all times in unanimous 
agreement with respect to its 
position as stated in the pro¬ 
position offered by its chair¬ 
man, Philip Murray. 

The C.I.O. states with 
finality that there can be no 
compromise with its funda¬ 
mental purpose and aim of 
organizing workers into 
powerful industrial unions, 
nor with its obligation to 
fully protect the rights and 
interests of all its members 
and affiliated organizations. 
The C.I.O. accepts the goal 

continued at foot of preceding colmnn. 


It is to be regretted that agreement could not be reached 
between the views embodied in the above statements. 
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Whether or not the chance of healing the breach which 
presented itself at that time was “ tossed out of the win¬ 
dow ” by the representatives of the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization, as Dubinsky asserted, it was certainly the 
most propitious moment for the parlies to make a bargain. 
Now, every day that passes makes unity between them more 
difficult ot accomplishment. 

At the time of these peace talks, the differences, although 
admittedly acute, were mainly in respect of principles of 
organization. Now, when differences of principle have 
been reinforced by large accumulations of material 
interests, the most optimistic would hesitate to forecast an 
early or easy unification of the forces represented by the 
two organizations. 

Despite the breach which was all too apparent within 
the American trade union movement, there was one man, 
to whom American labour owes much, who strove to 
heal it. That man was Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his own 
inimitable way he had done much behind the scenes to 
induce the protagonists to get together and settle their 
differences. He was distressed that the efforts had not 
proved successful. But he was not discouraged. 

In a letter to the October, 1938, A.F. of L. Convention, 
held at Houston, President Roosevelt stressed the great 
need for labour unity, and urged the convention “ to leave 
open every possible door of access to peace and progress in 
the affairs of organized labor in the United States.” The 
full text of President Roosevelt’s letter,* which he addressed 
to President^Gre^n, is as follows: 

The White House, 

September 22, 1938. 

My Dear President Green, 

Will you be good enough to extend my warm greet¬ 
ings to those who attend the fifty-eighth annual con- 

* Later, President Roosevelt addressed a similar communication to the 
first constitutional convention of the C.I.O., held at Pittsburgh in the follow¬ 
ing month. 
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vention of the American "Federation of Labor? I wish 
much that I could accept your very kind invitation to 
the convention but in these critical days Houston is, for 
me, a little too far from Washington. 

During your lifetime and mfne a vast improvement 
in the conditions of labor and the pay of labor in many 
occupations in most parts of the country has been 
brought about. This has come about largely through 
the efforts of organized labor. But much still remains 
to be done. 

Collective bargaining is one of the most useful devices 
Cor fair and constructive human relations and collective 
bargaining in the industrial field presupposes some 
kind of organization of employees to conduct their part 
of such bargaining. 

I hope you will give attention to the matter which I 
am always concerned about, namely, finding ways for a 
steady employment of labor and increasing the annual 
purchasing power. It is what a worker earns for him¬ 
self and his family in the course of a year which is im¬ 
portant, not only for his own economic plan for his life, 
but for the economic life of the nation. In many sections 
and in many occupations which fall under the general 
classification of labor, there are millions of Americans who 
suffer from inadequate pay or overlong hours, or both. 

Because for more than a quarter of a century I have 
had so many associations and friendships with officers of 
the American Federation of Labor and of 'the inter¬ 
national unions which it represents, I venture to express 
the hope that the convention will leave open every 
possible door of access to peace and progress in the 
affairs of organized labor in the United States. 

If leaders of organized labor can make and keep the 
peace between various opinions and factions within the 
labor group itself, it will vastly increase the prestige of 
labor with the country and prevent the reaction which 
otherwise is bound to injure the workers themselves. 
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I commend to all representatives of labor and manage¬ 
ment the reading of the report on relations between em¬ 
ployers and employees in England and in Sweden, which 
has been made by a number of prominent Americans 
during the past Summer. The outstanding feature of 
this report is that in both these countries co-operation, 
compromise and labor peace seem to be the rule rather 
than the exception. 

I hope the federation will have a highly successful 
convention and that you will ever keep before you the 
American ideals of greater social and economic security. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

During the course of the A.F. of L. convention the 
question of unity, together with President Roosevelt’s 
appeal commanded the spotlight. The A.F. of L. Execu¬ 
tive, as was to be expected, duly reported upon their 
unsuccessful endeavours to achieve unity, and went to 
some pains to explain why their efforts had ended in 
failure. During the discussion that ensued, Daniel Tobin, 
President of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, who, by his 
frequent visits to this country during the past thirty years, 
is a well known and popular figure amongst British trade 
unionists, took a prominent role. Dan, while jealous of 
the rights of the craft unions, recognized the great harm 
that would result from a divided labour movement, and, 
in his own forthright way, stressed the need to continue 
the efforts f< effect a satisfactory settlement between them¬ 
selves and the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

The A.F. of L. Executive’s report, however, could hardly 
be regarded as an inspiring contribution. While the report 
urged that “ they should stand ready to respond to any 
genuine appeal for peace or any honourable and sincere 
opportunity to re-unite the labor movement,” it displayed 
a most unfortunate approach to the fundamental causes 
that brought about the split. The report attributed the 
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cause of the split to one man—John L.. Lewis, President of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. Granting all 
John L.’s belligerency, he cannot be alone responsible for 
the great cleavage involving millions of American workers. 
But the emphasis on this personal factor does reveal to what 
extent Lewis has succeeded in getting under the skin of the 
Executive Council of the A.F. of L. This is shown in the 
following excerpts taken from the report: 

. . . the negotiations broke down for one reason afid 
one only. It was not possible to satisfy the ambitions of 
the one man who dominates and dictates the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. 

. . . the one question that finally confronted our repre¬ 
sentatives at every turn was the paramount question of 
the power and the arrogance and the overweening pride 
of one man. Confronted with such an issue there is no 
solution, until the adherents of that man deprive him 
of his authority or he voluntarily steps aside. He seems 
not likely to step aside but there are signs that the other 
possibility may materialize. People do grow tired of 
carrying the burden for self-aggrandizement; they do 
grow tired of paying the price of dictatorship. 

. . . the negotiations which we have just described 
did not constitute the only effort towards peace. There 
have been other efforts. They too have failed because of 
the will and dictum of one man. 

. . . President Roosevelt, in his letter of greeting, urged 
a united labor movement. Before our convention had 
even had time to consider the President’s appeal, the 
door was closed from the side of the dual movement 
by the autocrat who has constituted himself dictator 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

. . . we cannot and will not make terms with dictator¬ 
ship or communist leadership. 

Although the A.F. of L. Executive had undoubtedly been 
much provoked and disturbed by the events (that had pre* 
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ceded their 1938 Houston Convention, their report, hour 
which the above excerpts are taken, shattered any immediate 
hope of effecting unity or even re-opening negotiations. It 
was hardly in keeping with the high motives expressed by 
President Roosevelt in his letter addressed to the con¬ 
vention. 

When the convention concluded, few delegates had any 
doubts in their minds that a dual trade union movement 
in America would soon be definitely established. 

Meanwhile, the Committee for Industrial Organization 
was busy drafting constitution and rules in preparation for 
its First Constitutional Convention, to be held at Pitts¬ 
burgh on November 18th, 1938. 


CHAPTER X 

THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IS FORMED 

Before the A.F. of L. Houston Convention h£d con¬ 
cluded, the Committee for Industrial Organization, appa¬ 
rently anticipating the convention’s decisions upon the 
peace talks, or perhaps as a deliberate act of demonstra¬ 
ting their indifference to any conclusions the A.F. of L. 
convention might reach 011 the subject, issued a call to all 
the unions affiliated to the Committee to send delegates to 
a convention described as “ the first constitutional conven¬ 
tion for the purpose of forming a permanent organization.” 

This convention opened at Pittsburgh on November 14th, 
1938, under the chairmanship of John L. Lewis, who had 
been chairman of the Committee for Industrial Organization 
since its formation in 1935. The stage was well set. The 
constitution and rules, that had been prepared before the 
convention opened, to govern the proposed “ permanent 
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organization,” were presented and enthusiastically adopted. 
By that act of the convention the Committee for Indus¬ 
trial Organization, the propagandist body created to pro¬ 
mote the principles of irftlustrial unionism by educational 
and other means, ceased to be. The Congress oLJndus- 
trial Organizations, hereafter referred to as the C.I.O., took 
its place. 

John L. Lewis, described a few weeks earlier by the A.F. 
of L. Executive as “ an ambitious, arrogam, autocratic and 
ruthless dictator,” was accorded a great ovation, and unani¬ 
mously elected as the first President of the new organization. 
Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman were elected Vice- 
Presidents, and James Carey as C.I.O. Secretary. An Exe¬ 
cutive Board was also constituted, consisting of one repre¬ 
sentative from each of the affiliated unions. In face of 
those events it could no .longer be denied that a dual trade 
union movement existed in America. 

Whether such a movement actually arose as a result of 
the perversity of certain trade union leaders, or by the 
force of circumstances, resulting from the inability of the 
American Federation of Labor to meet the needs arising 
from the modern development of American industry, will 
remain, for a long time to come, the subject of heated dis¬ 
putation. Heated disputation and bitter denunciation 
surrounded Samuel Gompers and his colleagues before and 
after the formation of the American Federation of Labor, 
which, it is interesting to note, came into being as a result 
of a similar sort of conference, in the same city of Pitts¬ 
burgh, on the same date, fifty-seven years earlier. But 
denunciation did not halt the development of the A.F. of 
L. which Gompers founded, nor will the denunciation of 
the Lewises, the Murrays and the Hillmans halt the deve¬ 
lopment of the C.I.O. now. If the C.I.O. responds to the 
industrial needs of present day America as did the A.F. of L. 
at the time when Gompers formed it, its continuation is 
assured. 

But it would be reckless to assume that the C.I.O. will 
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supersede the A.F. of L. in the same manner as the A.K 
of L., after forming a rival and dual movement, superseded 
the Knights of Labor fifty-seven years ago. Only the hope¬ 
less partisan would struggle to brtng that about. It would 
be mose profitable to the American trade union movement 
if, when the C.I.O. birth pangs have subsided and a greater 
sense of realism has developed in A.F. of L. circles, endea¬ 
vours were made by both organizations to effect the 
maximum degree of joint action and reciprocity, in order 
to minimize the evils inseparable from a dual movement. 

But let us return to the Pittsburgh Convention Flail, 
where midwives Lewis, Murray and Hillman are slapping 
life and hope into the newly delivered C.I.O. 

Lewis, appropriately armed with the gavel, proudly refers 
to the great army of admirers which the C.I.O. youngster 
already commanded. He reported.that despite the intense 
economic depression through which the country was 
passing, the membership represented at the convention 
numbered 3,787,877, which, he claimed, exceeded that of 
the A.F. of L. which had been established over half a 
century. The number of national and international unions 
represented at the convention was forty-two, compared with 
eight when the. Committee for Industrial Organization was 
launched in 1935. But the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union was not to be found amongst them. 
Dubinsky had stepped aside. His union, while reiterating 
its belief in the soundness of industrial union organization, 
declared a few days before the C.I.O. convention opened 
that it would not be party to any policy that promoted a 
dual movement, and, accordingly, decided “to remain an 
independent union until peace is established in the 
American labor movement.” 

The absence of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers did not depress President# Lewis, who, after a few 
characteristic Lewisian barbs directed towards Dubinsky, 
continued to deal with the credit side of the C.I.O’s balance 
sheet, and he certainly had some tangible and valuable 
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assets to describe to the assembled delegates. Upwards of 
a dozen important unions, including the Packinghouse 
Workers’ Union, the Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Asso¬ 
ciation and the International Union of Fishermen and 
Allied Workers of America, had become affiliated to the 
C.I.O. prior to the convention’s opening. 

Lewis was not only able to report substantial additions 
of strength from masses of workers who had never pre¬ 
viously been attached to the trade union movement; he 
could also rightly claim that in the sphere of negotiation 
great and far reaching improvements had been won. 

but this first C.I.O. Convention was in no mood to con¬ 
sider the issue of peace with the A.F. of L. President Lewis 
reflected this mood, and after some caustic remarks about 
the A.F. of L.'s attempts “ to divide and disrupt the new 
industrial union movement,” in a note of defiance he 
declared: 

We serve notice on all concerned that the C.I.O. is 
now a permanent and solidly organized labor movement 
which has the full power to defend the rights and privi¬ 
leges of its affiliated unions, and that it will insist upon 
the preservation of these rights and privileges in any 
negotiations in which it may participate. 

When the convention came to discuss the letter which 
President Roosevelt had addressed to it on the subject of 
labour unity (this letter was in similar terms to the one 
addressed to the A.F. of L. convention a month earlier 
which is reproduced on pp. 102-4), there was little hope that 
it would command any greater respect than it had from the 
A.F. of L. And so it turned out to be. 

On the report of the appropriate committee to which the 
President’s letter had been referred, a statement relating to 
unity negotiations was presented and was unanimously 
accepted by the convention as a declaration of C.I.O. policy. 
It was as follows: 
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The C.I.O. states with finality that there can be no 
compromise of its fundamental purpose and aim of 
organizing workers into powerful industrial unions, nor 
with its obligations to fully protect the interests of all 
its members and affiliated organizations. The C.I.O. 
accepts the goal of unity in the labor movement and 
declares that any program for the attainment of such 
goal must embrace as an essential prelude these funda¬ 
mental purposes and principles. 

When the first constitutional convention of the C.I.O. 
concluded, no one was in any doubt as to the intentions 
of the C.I.O. leaders. The industrial form of organization 
to which they were committed was spreading like a prairie 
fire throughout American industry, and, in the knowledge 
of their undoubted success, they were not in the least in¬ 
clined to compromise their organizing strategy by any 
understanding with the A.F. of L. that might arrest their 
progress. 

In the spirit of a conquering army the delegates returned 
to their jobs. In the months that followed, the American 
newspapers kept the public entertained and interested in 
the conflict between the two organizations with exciting 
reports of the oratorical denunciations and recriminations 
of their respective leaders, who strove to charge each other 
with the responsibility of the failure of the peace talks and 
the existence of a dual movement. They competed in 
wordy duels and they also competed in the greatest trade 
union membership drive in American industry. 

While many unsavoury incidents characterized this dual 
campaign, the results in terms of new membership were 
certainly gratifying to both organizations. When the A.F. 
of L. convention opened at Cincinnati in October, 1939, 
President Green could report that, despite the loss of the 
unions that had left it, the A.F. of L. represented a million 
more members than it did in 1935, when John L. Lewis 
launched the unofficial industrial union movement. In the 
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following month (November, 1939), when John L. Lewis 
opened the Second C.I.O. Confererfce at San Francisco, he 
could claim that there were then three times more trade 
unionists in America than there were prior to the com¬ 
mencement of the industrial union campaign which he and 
his colleagues had initiated, after failing, live years earlier, 
in the very same hall in which the C.I.O. convention was 
then assembled, to convince the A.F. of L. of the necessity 
of adopting an industrial union policy. 

Lewis, in his presidential address, dramatized that fact. 
He declared: 

I come back to .San Francisco after a lapse of five 
years since I stood upon this platform. Five years ago 
my voice was a feeble voice in this hall, a voice which 
might be compared with the voice of Rachel lamenting 
in the wilderness. But today I come back to San Fran¬ 
cisco and behind me is a mighty army of four million 
men and women—a greater numerical force than ever 
followed any conqueror in the pages of history; not an 
army of conquest but an army of soldiers of peace, who 
demand the rectification of their wrongs. . . . 

When I come back five years from now, as come back 
I will, I will come into San Francisco with at least ten 
million dues paying members of the C.I.O. 

Still sustaining that note, he turned his attention to the 
A.F. of L. His words showed that, since the first C.I.O. 
convention met at Pittsburgh a year ago, the conflict and 
bitterness then existing between the two organizations had 
not grown any less. He stated that anti-union employers, 
having failed to destroy the C.I.O. by frontal attacks, had 
resorted to “ devious .means/' “ Such employers,” he 
thundered, “ had found a willing tool in the bankrupt and 
discredited leadership of the American Federation of Labor. 
The A.F. of L. leaders,” he* went on, “ had given letters of 
marque and reprisal, in the form of charters, to ‘every kind 
of labor disrupter, to company unions and to every sort of 
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break-away or dual movement they could create. These 
so-called charters,” alleged Lewis, “ were simply a license 
given to shady elements to privateer against the strong and 
growing unions of the C.I.O., arid to create whatever dis¬ 
ruption they could, without any attempt to organize the 
unorganized workers.” He claimed that “ despite these 
attempts at disruption the G.I.O. unions have emerged 
stronger and more solid than ever before.” 

It is not without interest to note that while President 
Lewis was saying these rather harsh things about the A.F. 
of L., the A.F. of L. spokesmen were making similar obser¬ 
vations about the G.I.O. at the Cincinnati Convention 
which was being held at the same time. 

• Although, during a year of great trial, the C.I.O. had en¬ 
countered internal difficulties with some of its affiliated 
unions and had sustained a temporary recession of member¬ 
ship owing to the economic situation, the truth of Lewis's 
statement that the C.I.O. had emeiged stronger than ever 
could not be denied. But the introduction of an extensive 
Government defence programme, which caused great indus¬ 
trial expansion, undoubtedly contributed to the success 
which Lewis claimed. Effective evidence of this C.I.O. 
progress was, however, submitted to the convention by 
Vice-President Philip Murray. In a review of the steel 
industry he detailed the great gains the C.I.O. had won. 
He could do so with justifiable pride. When, as Chairman 
of the Steel Workers' Organizing Committee, he set out to 
establish an industrial union for the steel industry, the Steel 
Corporations resorted to the most brutal means to frustrate 
the attempt. The Corporations hired spies to report upon 
union meetings and the persons attending; they caused C.I.O. 
organizers to be “rough shadowed.” and sought to coerce 
employees into signing petitions directed against the C.I.O. 
unions. By the instrument of dismissal and terrorism they 
hoped to perpetuate the company controlled unions that 
had been a curse of the steel industry for many years. 

This brutal attitude of the steel interests towards trade 
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unionism ’was also displayed during the steel strike of 1937, 
that led to the shootings in Massillon, Ohio, when three 
persons lost their lives, two of whom were shot in the back, 
and the killing of ten steel workers and serious wounding 
of ninety-seven others outside the South Chicago plant of 
the Republic Steel Corporation. This brutality did not 
deter the men who believed that only a strong industrial 
union could remedy these evils and protect the steel 
workers. But great courage was required of those who 
stood and challenged the powerful steel interests. .This 
fact was made evident when, after the strike had concluded, 
it was revealed that in the arsenal of the Republic Steel 
Corporation alone there were 552 revolvers with 17,650 
rounds of ammunition, 64 rifles with 59.350 rounds of 
ammunition, 245 shot guns with 5,784 shells, 2,707 sicken¬ 
ing and tear gas hand grenades, 143 long range gas guns 
with 4,033 projectiles and shells. 

In view of the character of this 1937 industrial struggle, 
even those most prejudiced against the C.I.O. could not but 
admire the trade union officers who risked life and limb to 
further the cause of industrial unionism in which they so 
ardently believed. 

Their efforts had not been in vain. Murray could then 
state that collective bargaining*was universal throughout 
the steel industry. Here are his own words: “ We have 
established 1,200 lodges to administer the affairs of our 
organization in almost every steel plant in America. We 
have selected, by democratic process, some 11,000 lodge 
officers to administer the affairs of these lodges. We have 
created some 614 collective bargaining agreements, and 
some thousands of Grievance Committees are functioning 
every day in the mills of the United States and Canada for 
the purpose of adjudication of disputes arising under our 
collective agreements. Three years ago,” continued Mur¬ 
ray, “ there was no real organization in the steel industry 
and no collective bargaining, while hours of labour were 
long, wages low and working conditions bad.” The C.I.O. 
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had altered all that. They had reduced the working week 
from 48 to 40 hours and made agreements with Steel Cor¬ 
porations, involving 875,000 workers, which provided for 
overtime payments, holidays with pay, seniority privileges 
and a host of other concessions never before known in the 
steel industry. He claimed that since the formation of the 
C.I.O., annual wage increases amounting to $287,000,000 
had been won for the steel workers. 

These substantial claims made by Murray undoubtedly 
justify the existence of the C.I.O. form of organization in 
the steel industry. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
same results could have been obtained by the A.F. of L. 
policy of dividing the steel workers into their “ appro¬ 
priate " craft organizations. 

After Murray had demonstrated that the C.I.O. organi¬ 
zation “ had emerged stronger and more solid than ever 
before," R. J. Thomas, President of the United Automobile 
Union, regaled the delegates with the successes gained 
through the medium erf industrial unionism in the auto 
industry. ’This industry, hitherto dominated by company 
and independent unions which the auto interests fostered 
by means of an elaborate system of espionage, had success¬ 
fully resisted the attempts of the A.F. of L. to organize the 
auto workers into their “ appropriate ” craft unions. As a 
result of this failure, the United Automobile Union left the 
A.F. of L. and became affiliated to the C.I.O. Soon after¬ 
wards, with the entire resources of the C.I.O. behind it, the 
Automobile Union, to win recognition, staged a series of 
sit-down strikes. Remarkable victories resulted. General 
Motors Corporation capitulated by undertaking to nego¬ 
tiate with the C.I.O., as did the Chrysler Company. Despite 
the deflection of Homer Martin, former President of the 
United Automobile Workers, who, after taking a prominent 
part in the first (1938) C.I.O. Convention, launched an 
anti-C.I.O. campaign in the hope of inducing the auto 
workers to return to the A.F. of L., President Thomas, 
Martin’s successor, could report to this 1939 convention, 
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similar achievements to those recorded in the steel indus¬ 
try. The Henry Ford citadel, however, still resisted the 
C.I.O. attempts at unionization., 

Van Bittner could also report notable C.I.O. succcesses 
in the packinghouse industry. Although\the Packinghouse 
Workers’ Union was of such recent origin, it had estab¬ 
lished itself in every plant of importance in the meat pro¬ 
cessing centres throughout the country, and agreements 
were now being negotiated with the packing employers. 

In the textile industry, in radio, in the metal industry and 
in several others, the C.I.O. leaders recounted the successes 
that had been won by their respective industrial unions. 

The convention registered its delight at these recitals of 
C.I.O. victories. Admittedly, they constitute pretty weighty 
evidence of the effectiveness of C.I.O. policy in the indus¬ 
tries to which it has been applied. It is doubtful whether 
similar gains could have been won by a trade union policy 
based on craft divisions. 

When the convention passed to the consideration of trade 
union unity there was every indication that it would reaffirm 
the policy adopted at the 1938 convention. This proved to 
be the case. In the report presented to the delegates it was 
revealed that at the instigation of the Federal Government 
a committee consisting of John L. Lewis, Philip Murray and 
Sidney Hillman had met, earlier in the year, representatives 
of the A.F. of L., for the purpose of discussing a second 
attempt to establish unity between the two organizations. 

The action of the Federal Government in pressing the 
two organizations to make a further attempt to settle their 
differences indicated the passionate desire of President 
Roosevelt for labour unity. He feared that, in the event 
of certain political changes, without this unity the great 
benefits of the New Deal legislation, with which his name 
will always be worthily linked, would be placed in grave 
jeopardy, if not entirely swept away. It was, therefore, 
incumbent upon labour to close its ranks to safeguard these 
and othei advantages. 
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It is said that this second attempt in March, 1939, to 
achieve an understanding between the two organizations 
actually resulted in a peace formula being agreed upon, 
and that some of the more optimistic negotiators celebrated 
the occasion by making toasts to the ” New Unity.” .Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to John L. Lewis’s having to depart to 
deal with urgent affairs involving his own union members, 
the Peace Committee had to adjourn before the final details 
were settled. But no further meetings of the Peace Com¬ 
mittee were convened, and this second attempt to establish 
unity again proved abortive. 

In the report submitted to the November, 1939, C.I.O. 
Convention, the C.I.O. representatives on the Peace Com¬ 
mittee declared that “ no valid objection was offered to 
the C.I.O. proposal, but, nevertheless, it was not accepted. 
Indeed,” continues the report, “ proposals were made by the 
A.F. of L., all of which: 

(1) denied the basic principle of industrial organization 
in the mass production and basic industries; 

(2) accepted only some of the C.I.O. unions after they 
had been carved to the satisfaction of the A.F. of L. craft 
unions; 

(3) denied admission to certain C.I.O. unions whose 
membership would be admitted only after they had 
joined the appropriate A.F. of L. union.” 

While these emphatic statements ignored the qualifica¬ 
tions offered by the A.F. of L. negotiators, it was all too 
clear that, in view of the fundamental differences existing 
between the two parties, there was but little hope that 
peace would be established between them. Men of candid 
minds on both sides acknowledged this fact. As it was 
fashionable and tactical to talk “ peace ” in both the A.F. 
of L. and the C.I.O. camps, despite the fact that both camps 
were certain it would not emerge, it was to be expected 
that the C.I.O. convention would publicly announce its 
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preparedness to continue the “ peace ” negotiations. This 
was expressed in the following resolution: 

As a substitute for the resolution which has been 
submitted relative to labor unity, the Committee (to 
whom-the resolution had been referred) wishes to point 
out that the C.I.O. has created a negotiating committee, 
with full authority, consisting of John L. Lewis, Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman. We recommend that this 
negotiating committee be continued and authorized to 
exercise its discretion in any future negotiations. 

After the convention had adopted this resolution the 
C.I.O. President wrote President Roosevelt advising him of 
the intentions of the C.I.O. to continue the peace negotia¬ 
tions, and intimating that the C.I.O. negotiating committee 
would welcome any specific recommendations which Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt or the State Secretary of Labor might desire 
to make. The A.F. of L.’s attitude was not very dissimilar. 

When the convention turned to discussing the att’itude 
of the C.I.O. towards the European war, “ peace ” was seen 
in a new light. While American trade union peace was at 
a discount, American national peace was, in the view of 
President Lewis, certainly at a premium. He signally failed 
to see the real character of the struggle in which America 
was soon to be deeply involved. The speech he made to 
the delegates made that very apparent. He declared: 

Our Congress is assembled at a time when our nation 
and the peoples of all civilized countries are profoundly 
concerned with the war in Europe. In many respects 
this war possesses potentialities that are the most 
menacing with which modern culture and civilization 
have ever been confronted. Without question, orga¬ 
nized labor and all other Americans are fundamentally 
and overwhelmingly opposed to any participation in 
this war on the part of our Government or its military 
establishment. 
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. . . We have the firm and unalterable conviction that 
our nation is not called upon to participate in any 
manner on one side or the other of a European conflict. 

With this lead from the President of the convention, the 
resolution, declaring the C.I.O.’s attitude towards-the Euro¬ 
pean war, which the Resolutions Committee recommended, 
was put to the delegates and unanimously adopted. 

While the resolution is too lengthy for its entire text to 
be given, the following excerpt will indicate its purpose: 

That labor wants no war nor any part of it, and while 
countries in Europe are engaged in their barbaric orgies 
of conquest and aggression, as they have been doing for 
centuries, it must ever be the purpose of the United 
States to remain out of these wars. . . . 

This declaration of C.I.O. policy towards the European 
war-was enthusiastically welcomed by the Communists, 
who, until the invasion of Russia, propagated very similar 
views. This factor to some extent explained the close asso¬ 
ciation of the Communists with the C.I.O. movement at this 
period. But on the actual leadership of the C.I.O. they 
exercised little, if any, influence, and despite the fact that 
President Lewis trimmed his speeches to a note not discor¬ 
dant to the Communists, whose services to him at that time 
were rather useful, it would be wrong to assume that either 
Lewis or his chief lieutenants reached any understandings 
with them. Whatever Lewis has been politically, he has 
certainly never had any leanings towards Communism, 
whose philosophy he has always bitterly hated. To serve 
the end Lewis had in mind at that time he openly showed 
that he was prepared to exploit anybody, including the 
Communists, in order to attain it. 

But apart from this decision on war policy, which subse¬ 
quent events compelled the C.I.O. to reverse, it would be 
ungenerous^not to concede that the 1939 Second Constitu- 
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tional Convention of the new industrial movement was an 
outstanding event, and that in the spheres of trade union 
membership, recruitment and negotiation it had over¬ 
whelmingly justified its existence. 

When the convention ended there were remarkable 
scenes of enthusiasm amongst the delegates,* and as their 
President left the platform sustained cheering accompanied 
his departure. With this satisfying climax the delegates, 
with unbounded confidence, returned to their localities to 
continue the work of C.I.O. building. 

But some surprising events lay ahead of them. 


CHAPTER XI 

JOHN L. LEWIS MISCALCULATES 

Before the 1940 C.I.O. Convention met President 
Roosevelt’s period of office expired. He sought re-election 
and was opposed by the Republican Wendell Wilkie. The 
dramatic entry of John L. Lewis into the contest showed to 
what extent his own political disappointments had poisoned 
his mind towards Roosevelt. In a public announcement 
Lewis declared that, he would resign from the presidency 
of the C.I.O. if Roosevelt were elected. 

This statement was in the nature of a bait to the millions 
of C.I.O. members and their friends and relatives, who 
could, if they swallowed it, bring about Roosevelt’s defeat. 
In effect it meant: if you want to lose Lewis vote for 
Roosevelt; if you want to keep Lewis vote for Wilkie! It 
was a great political “ try out.” But it didn’t work. 

Great as John L.’s influence undoubtedly was upon the 
minds of the rank and file C.I.O. members, it was not suf¬ 
ficient to destroy their confidence in, and their affection for, 
Franklin .Roosevelt. Had not Roosevelt stoutly fought Wall 
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Street, the Supreme Court and all other anti-labour ele¬ 
ments, to give them the “ New Deal? ” Had he not secured 
for them the right to organize, the right to select the trade 
union representatives of their own choice and the advan¬ 
tages of collective bargaining? Had he not been a doughty 
champion of the underdog throughout his period of office? 
Whatever personal feud there might have been between 
Lewis and Roosevelt, they were not going to swing over 
to the Republican candidate, even if it meant losing their 
C.I.O. President. 

The re-election of Roosevelt by a runaway majority 
showed to what extent John L. had miscalculated the poli¬ 
tical situation and the minds of his own followers, including 
the members of his own union, the United Mine Workers, 
who had also enthusiastically supported Roosevelt. 

John L. had placed a heavy bet on the wrong horse but 
he did not welsh. He had given a public undertaking to 
resign from the C.I.O. Presidency if Roosevelt was re-elected 
and he duly fulfilled his pledge. 

When the 1940 C.I.O. Convention met, the election of a 
new C.I.O. President was on the order paper. It was the wish 
of Lewis that Philip Murray, who for over twenty years 
had been closely associated with him in the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, should be his successor. Murray did not 
wish to slip into John L.’s shoes, but he was strongly 
pressed by Lewis to do so, and despite his great reluctance 
lie eventually agreed to offer himself for the vacancy. In 
a laudatory speech Lewis himself presented Murray’s nomi¬ 
nation to the assembled delegates, who duly elected him as 
their President. 

Murray is a devout, serious minded Scot, who still retains 
a deep affection for the Old Country. In speech and manner 
he is the antithesis of Lewis. Lewis commands support for 
his cause by thunderous oratory; Murray, without any 
oratorical tricks, depends upon earnestness and sincerity. 

The retirement of Lewis from the office of C.I.O. President 
caused many to believe that there would soon.be a real 
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chance fox peace to be established between the AY. of L. 
and the C.l.O. Had not the A.F. of L. Executive asserted 
that this “ ambitious, arrogant, autocratic and ruthless dic¬ 
tator was alone responsible for the breakdown of the peace 
negotiations,” and declared that “ until the adherents of 
this man deprive him of his authority, or he voluntarily 
steps aside, no solution is possible? ” 

Now that he had voluntarily stepped aside, would the two 
organizations be able to compose their differences? The 
1940 C.l.O. Convention did not, despite the change in the 
presidency, give any hopeful indications. Although Lewis 
had resigned from the presidency, he retained the chair¬ 
manship of the C.l.O. Peace Negotiating Committee and 
could still exercise his influence upon the delegates when 
peace questions were discussed in convention. He did this 
to marked effect before the 1940 Convention dosed by de¬ 
claring that “ it would be a waste of time to explore the 
peace question any further with the A.F. of L.,” and added 
“ no plan of amalgamation or peace will be acceptable to 
the A.F. of L. that will bring into that organization a golden 
horde of four million men and women such as there are in 
the C.l.O. Why? Because that would disturb the balance 
of power. . . . Continuation of the peace conferences would 
impair the growth and expansion of our own C.l.O. move¬ 
ment.” 

The convention re-affirmed its uncompromising industrial 
union policy and endorsed the attitude it had taken up at 
the previous 1939 convention by unanimously adopting the 
report presented to the delegates, from which the follqwing 
excerpts have been taken: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has steadily 
and sincerely desired labor unity, a real unity which 
would enable organized labor to advance the interests 
of the workers. 

The President’s report again recalls that the C.l.O.’s 
proposals for unity have been rejected and that no 
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counter-proposals have been made which would safe¬ 
guard the principles of the Congress of Industrial Or¬ 
ganizations and the rights and continued existence of its 
affiliated unions and its millions of members. . . . 

For unity in the labor movement can be accomplished 
only if the economic and legislative activity of labor 
continues along the progressive and vigorous path blazed 
by the C.I.O. . . . 

Unity* in the labor movement can be accomplished 
only if the unions in the C.I.O. can continue to organize 
the unorganized workers in the mass production and 
basic industries along industrial lines. And it must 
be all-inclusive. It must protect and include all the 
organizations in the C.I.O. . . . 

The millions of newly organized workers are the pride 
of the C.I.O. and the proof of the effectiveness of the 
principles of the C.I.O. Not one must be abandoned to 
the cavillings of jurisdictional claims of craft unions 
and the prevalent racketeering within the A.F.L. In 
short, every affiliated organization of the C.I.O. must be 
chartered and included in any new united labor body 
that may develop. . . . 

The foregoing principles have been the basis of the 
specific proposal which has been made by your negotia¬ 
ting committee, consisting of Mr. John L. Lewis, Mr. 
Philip Murray and Mr. Sidney Hillman, appointed at 
the Second Constitutional Convention of the C.I.O. at 
San Francisco, in 1939. The action and position of your 
neg suiting committee was completely endorsed and ap¬ 
proved by unanimous vote of the Executive Board of 
the C.I.O. at its meeting in June, 1940. . . . 

Your committee recommends that this convention 
continue its negotiating committee, consisting of Mr. 
John L. Lewis, Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, with the authority to participate in any future 
negotiations, looking forward to real labor unity which 
must be in conformity with the foregoing principles. 
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On the subject of the European war, however, a very 
perceptible change of outlook to that expressed a year ago 
could be observed. It was moving slowly but surely away 
from isolation. Despite what Lewis had said a year ago at 
San Francisco the C.I.O. delegates were now beginning to 
realize that the European war was very much their affair and 
they were responding to the persuasive and skilful leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Roosevelt. In 1940, long before the Pearl 
Harbour disaster, this change of attitude was significant, 
particularly as it was contrary to the wishes of both Lewis 
and the Communists. 

Before the 4th Constitutional Convention opened at 
Detroit in November, 1941, Murray and his colleagues were 
actively co-operating with the United States Government 
in furtherance of national defence. When the convention 
did meet it overwhelmingly endorsed this action. This is 
effectively shown in a letter addressed to President Roose¬ 
velt by Murray, following the receipt of a message of greeting 
and an appeal for labour’s co-operation, which Roosevelt 
had addressed to the convention. Murray’s letter was as 
follows: 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I wish to acknowledge your letter of November 15th 
and express the appreciation of the officers of the C.I.O. 
and of the delegates to our Fourth Annual Convention 
for your kind greetings and felicitations. 

The delegates to this Convention representing over 
five million members in all of the basic and mass pro¬ 
duction industries, have been deeply appreciative of the 
heavy responsibilities which rest upon labor. 

It is the workers of the nation who struggle to establish 
American democracy and it is they who shall assure its 
preservation. For this reason the C.I.O. has made its 
forthright declaration that it is dedicated to the task of 
doing all within its power to eliminate the menace of 
E 
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Hitlerism which has already destroyed democracy in so 
many other lands. 

National unity is of course essential today. All sections 
of the labor movement, management and government, 
must wholeheartedly unite behind our national program. 
The strengthening and growth of labor unions would 
establish the morale necessary for the attainment of this 
end. Greater participation by labor in the national de¬ 
fense and a more active participation by labor in govern¬ 
ment are essential. 

It is the sincere conviction of the C.I.O. that with the 
adoption of the industry council plan would be created 
the national unity which all Americans are striving to 
obtain. 

The C.I.O. and its millions of members stand ready to 
participate in the battle of production toward the end of 
defeating the Nazi forces. Our workers desire to produce 
more and more guns, tanks, planes and ships. We have 
expressed our desire to utilize to the utmost degree the 
mediation facilities of the government for the peaceful* 
solution of• industrial disputes. The industry council 
plan will create the type of mediation agencies which 
would enlist and encourage the confidence of the workers. 

The C.I.O. desires to offer its contribution and per¬ 
form its obligations. We pffer to the government and 
industry our full resources for the maximum prosecution 
of the national defense program, in order that we may 
soon establish a world bused upon economic security and 
political and religious freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 

Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

President Roosevelt had sent a similar communication to 
the 1941 A.F. of L. convention which had just concluded 
at Seattle. Like the C.I.O., the response was favourable, 
and later, it resulted in the establishment, by the President’s 
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Executive order, of the War Labor Board, upon which both 
organizations were equally represented, together with four 
representatives of employers and four representatives of the 
public. The primary purpose of the Board was to avoid 
labour disputes that might interrupt the effective prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. 

Thus, by November, 1941, there was, on war policy, unani¬ 
mity between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O., and President 
Green and President Murray were, soor after, as members 
of the War Labor Board, brought together in close collabo¬ 
ration upon the nation’s war-time labour problems. Was 
this a good augury for future unity? There were no propi¬ 
tious signs. At the Seattle A.F. of L. Convention its 
Executive Council, in a rather plaintive note, complained 
that although at New Orleans a year ago they had declared 
that the A.F. of L. Unity Committee “ stood ready and 
willing to meet with a committee representing the C.I.O., 
for the purpose of negotiating a settlement, anywhere, any 
lime, any place,” no response had been received from the 
C.I.O. indicating any willingness to resume the unity 
negotiations that had terminated on April 5th, 1939. Since 
April, 1939, both sides had constantly adumbrated the desi¬ 
rability of peace and the advantages of peace ; but the fact 
remained that during the two years and four months which 
had intervened no negotiations whatsoever had taken place 
between the two organizations. The A.F. of L. asserted 
that “ the responsibility for failure to meet and renew nego¬ 
tiations for the purpose of reaching a settlement rests 
squarely and definitely with the leaders of the rebel, rival, 
dual C.I.O. movement.” 

These statements of self-justification, however, do not hide 
the deep rooted and apparently immovable conflict between 
the two organizations. That was clearly revealed during 
the course of the convention, when it unanimously adopted 
a resolution urging, “ a campaign of resistance to union 
raiding tactics of the C.I.O.” In presenting this resolution, 
attention was drawn to the extension of the industrial union 

E* 
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campaign of the C.I.O. into metal trades, in transport and 
in the building industry. The spokesman contended that 
“ there is but one way to meet these tactics, and that is for the 
American Federation of Labor itself, and its affiliated inter¬ 
national unions, to give their collective support to every 
local union in the small communities, as well as those in the 
great industrial centres, so that this present effort to sup¬ 
plant the A.F. of L. and establish this alleged “ New Order ” 
can be overcome.” 

The adopting of this “ fight back ” policy would undoubt¬ 
edly result in greater A.F. of L. activity, as well as increased 
membership, but, at the same time, it would also bring out 
in bolder relief the irreconcilable conflict between the craft 
and the industrial forms of trade union organization. In 
any case, while the A.F. of L. was prepared to continue 
the peace negotiations, it was also preparing to fight for 
its survival. Despite the new unity between the two organi¬ 
zations on war policy, despite the fact that their respective 
leaders had agreed to sit together on the War Labor Board, 
there was little evidence to justify the expectation that unity 
between them would soon emerge—although John L. Lewis 
had “ stepped aside.” 

At the 1941 Detroit C.I.O. Convention the usual respects 
were paid to the ideals of trade union unity and peace, 
but as Philip Murray could report an increase in the C.I.O. 
membership from four f o five millions since the 1940 con¬ 
vention, the delegates showed little inclination to transfer 
these abstractions into reality. The continued success of 
their industrial union policy increased their reluctance to 
compromise tiieir principles by any agreement with the A.F. 
of L. craft unions. 

Yorkshire born Allan Haywood, the C.I.O. organizing 
director, could not only report that the C.I.O. had now 
strongly established itself in the plants of the Great Beth¬ 
lehem Steel Company, but, in the elections conducted under 
the supervision of the National Labor Relations Board to 
determine which organization the workers desired to repre- 
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sent them, the C.I.O. unions had decisively defeated the 
A.F. of L. He could also report that the Ford citadel had 
at last surrendered to the C.I.O. Henry Ford, despite the 
bitter hatred he had hitherto displayed towards trade 
unionism, had now negotiated a contract with the C.I.O. 
Automobile Workers’ Union and had signed a similar con¬ 
tract with Joe Curran, of the C.I.O. Seamen’s Union, 
governing the Ford ships upon the American lakes and 
upon the high seas. Those were outstanding C.I.O. achieve¬ 
ments, but they diminished rather than enhanced the pros¬ 
pects of peace with the A.F. of L. 

Haywood could also claim substantial C.I.O. organizing 
successes in the Southern States, where it had always been 
notoriously difficult to establish trade union organization. 
In these areas trade union organizers were frequently tarred 
and feathered and brutally beaten up, but now, declared 
Haywood, thanks to the C.I.O., it is possible to organize 
enthusiastic labour parades. Continuing his recital, Hay¬ 
wood referred to C.I.O. activities in the department store 
industry, amongst the staffs of the great insurance companies, 
general offices and amongst the varied categories of federal 
employees, who, he claimed, were responding to the C.I.O. 
policy. But in Haywood’s report no reference was made 
about the charter rights of the A.F. of L. unions. Did the 
absence of such a reference indicate that such charter rights 
were to be ignored, and that now, consequent upon its 
successes, (he C.I.O. was about to extend its activities be¬ 
yond the mass production industries, to which it had 
hitherto limited itself, into a wider variety of industries 
and trades where many A.F. of L. unions had long been 
established? If this was the intention, and it was pursued, 
the prospects of establishing peace between the two organi¬ 
zations would further recede. 

Although the 1941 C.I.O. Convention struck such a 
triumphant note it could not be denied that it was troubled 
with internal difficulties. Many of these difficulties, how¬ 
ever, were due to its rapid growth. In newly organized 
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industries the C.I.O. could not draw upon experienced men 
to handle the administrative and negotiating problems that 
inevitably arise when brand new trade union machinery 
is created. Many without any previous trade union know¬ 
ledge found themselves elevated to posts of responsibility. 
In the main most of these new leaders quickly adapted 
themselves to the needs of the time and acquitted them¬ 
selves with credit to the C.I.O. Others, becoming tipsy with 
their newly gained power, embarked upon ruinous strikes 
that reacted harmfully upon the C.I.O. movement. But 
problems such as these could be expected; they were in the 
nature of the glowing pains of a new movement. 

The C.I.O. organization, despite its industrial union 
principles, also had jurisdictional quarrels between its affi¬ 
liated unions, although these quarrels did not arise so much 
from poaching each other’s members (which used to be 
rather a common practice amongst British trade unions), 
but as a result of confusion over industrial boundaries. The 
C.I.O. leaders anticipate that these defects will quickly 
disappear when their organization has had a little longer 
to settle down. 

The C.I.O. convention viewed these issues objectively and 
displayed no undue concern about them. What did con¬ 
cern the delegates were the signs of strained relationships 
between their dx-President, John L. Lewis, and his C.I.O. 
colleagues/ In this convention John L. was not present to 
play his usual prominent ro*e. His absence was cons¬ 
picuous. Was he feeling sore because the C.I.O. member¬ 
ship had, despite his injunction that they should follow 
Wilkie, strongly supported Roosevelt, which had resulted 
in Roosevelt’s election and his (Lewis’s) resignation from the 
C.I.O. presidency? Or was it because he realized how criti¬ 
cally disposed towards him were the delegates, on account 
of his doubtful political associations and his attitude 
towards the general war situation? In any case, this remark¬ 
able man, Lewis, had never been comfortable in a subordi¬ 
nate role, where his political miscalculation had placed him. 
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Whether the unexpected action of Lewis soon after the 
conclusion of the 1941 C.I.O. Convention, to which refe¬ 
rence is made in the following chapter, was designed to re¬ 
establish himself or not, it certainly surprised both sections 
of the American trade union movement, although it did 
not in any way advance the cause of trade union unity. 


CHAPTER XII 

LEWIS VERSUS MURRAY 

Of the many surprising moves John L. Lewis has launched 
duiing his career, none was so unexpected and staggering 
as his action on January 17th, 1942, when, without con¬ 
sulting the C.I.O. Executive, he addressed, in Napoleonic 
terms, a letter to President Murray of the C.I.O. and 
President Green of the A.F. of L., urging the immediate 
resumption of peace negotiations with a view to unity being 
established between the two organizations. The letter 
appeared in the public press before it was received by those 
to whom it was addressed. Its contents reveal a remarkable 
change of attitude on the part of Lewis. 

Earlier, in a speech to the American Youth Congress, he 
claimed that he was solely responsible for preventing peace 
conferences being held between the two bodies, and in 
recent C.I.O. conventions he had bitterly assailed President 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
for urging the continuation of the peace negotiations and 
lot his subsequent desertion from the C.I.O. Lewis, it will 
also be remembered, at the 1940 convention claimed that 
“ it would be a waste of time to explore the peace question 
any further with the A.F. of L.,” and contended that “ no 
plan of amalgamation or peace will be acceptable to the 
A.F. of L. that would bring into that organization a golden 
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horde of four million C.I.O. members ” because that would 
disturb the A.F. of L. balance of power, and, concluded 
Lewis, “ the coi*tinuation of the peace conferences would 
impair the growth and expansion of our own C.I.O. move¬ 
ment." 

That same man, the chief founder of the C.I.O. move¬ 
ment, who had fostered it with such belligerency and had 
consistently displayed an unbending attitude to every 
suggested compromise of the industrial union principles 
upon which it was based, now recanted and sought to 
emulate the dove! His letter to Murray and Green was in 
the following terms: 

Mr. Philip Murray, President, 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. William Green, President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

January 17, 1942. 

Gentlemen, 

The numerical strength of organized labor in our 
country is divided' substantially into two great houses. 
The C.I.O. and the A.F.L. have each achieved propor¬ 
tions demonstrating their ability to live and endure, 
even though engaged in rivalry and conflict with the 
other. In membership, resources and entrenched 
security, these two organizations are comparatively of 
equal strength. 

It is obvious that if accouplement could be achieved, 
with unified and competent leadership, the results 
would be advantageous and in the public interest. 

Heretofore, this has not been possible. Previous con¬ 
ferences between representatives of both organizations 
failed to coalesce. Conditions are now changed. 
America needs unity in every phase of its national 
economy. Labor imperatively requires coherency, in 
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order to give maximum assistance to the nation in its 
war effort to defend American liberties and American 
institutions. 

Both the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. have accredited stand¬ 
ing committees, authorized to negotiate a peace between 
the two organizations. I suggest a resumption of nego¬ 
tiation between the aforesaid committees; that such 
meeting should take place at the early convenience of 
the members of the joint committee, and that the com¬ 
mittee should undertake again the task of finding a 
common ground to bring peace to the ranks of labor. 

It is idle to discuss responsibility for previous failures 
of such meetings. The sequence of events since the last 
meeting, some two and one-half years ago, have en¬ 
feebled certain obstacles and factors of control which 
then existed. It is my opinion that under conditions 
existing at present, there is justification for the belief 
that a further effort could achieve success. I accept full 
responsibility for the expression of this opinion and the 
request which I herein make for a lesumption of con¬ 
ferences. * 

I address this letter to each of you in my capacity as 
a member of the standing negotiating committee of the 
Congiess of Industrial Organizations, acting under 
authority of its third constitutional convention. 

The importance of this request, and the meetings 
herein projected, can scarcely be overestimated. Labor’s 
task in the effort to overcome the enemies of our nation 
is greater than that which befalls any other segment of 
our population. If labor can compose its major inter¬ 
nal problem, then the government will be aided in the 
operation of its war economy and the membership of 
labor appreciably benefited. Every material considera¬ 
tion presses home the inescapable conviction, which will 
be shared by every thoughtful citizen, that the leaders of 
labor should now accept the responsibility of this task, 
and in all good faith devote themselves to its solution. 
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May I hope that each of you, in vour official capacity, 
will advise me of your concurrence. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) John L. k Lewis. 

* 

What prompted John L. Lewis to pen this letter? Had 
the Pearl Harbour disaster, which happened a month 
before, so shocked him that he was no longer concerned 
about continuing the feud between the A.F. of L. and the 
0.1.0./ but in establishing national unity to meet the 
greater issues then facing America? Was he motivated by 
the desire to demonstrate to the American public that while 
he was no longer C.I.O. President he still ruled the C.I.O. 
roost? Was his action designed to undermine (he authority 
of President Murray, from whom he was then estranged? 
Or was the move initiated in the hope that the moment 
was psychologically favourable for the achievement of unity 
and that, as initiator, he would, it it succeeded, become the 
big boss of the combined'movement? 

If the most charitable construction is put upon this 
action of Lewi#it is difficult to assume that he was ani¬ 
mated by the sole purpose of achieving unity tor unity's 
sake. His past, and particularly his subsequent activities, 
effectively destroy the grounds for such a conclusion. That 
Lewis should spring this surprise without consulting his 
colleagues on the C.I.O. Executive and should cause his 
“ peace ” letter to appear in the public press before Mur¬ 
ray, to whom it was addressed, could receive it, was itself 
sufficient to create doubt as to the genuineness of Lewis's 
intentions. 

As was to be expected, President Murray deeply resented 
the unauthorized step Lewis had taken. Murray was no 
longer the pliant lieutenant who for twenty years had duti¬ 
fully carried out John L.’s commands. He was now a self- 
reliant leader of wide vision, who intended to exercise the 
full authority of his Presidential office without Lewis’s 
interference. Murray wrote Lewis on January 19th, in- 
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viting him to attend the C.I.O. Executive Board that-would 
meet at New York six days later. Murray’s letter was in 
the following terms: 

Mr. John L. Lewis, President, 

United Mine Workers of America, 

United Mine Workers’ Building, 

Washington, D.G. 

January 19, 1942. 

Dear Sir and Brother, 

I shall present your Communication of January 17, 
194, to a meeting of the Executive Board ot the Con¬ 
gress of Industrial Organizations, scheduled to convene 
in New York City, January 24, 1942. 

I am sure the Executive Board will be pleased to 
have you attend to present your viewpoint. As you are 
well aware all arrangements on behalf of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, with reference to unity 
with the American Federation of Labor, will necessarily 
have to be initiated through the office of the President 
of ihe Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Very tiuly yours, 

Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Lewis did not attend the C.I.O. Executive Board but 
wTote Murray seeking to justify his action in initiating the 
new peace talks. He argued that as Chairman of the Stand¬ 
ing Peace Negotiating Committee of the C.I.O. he had the 
authority to take the step he had taken. He declared that 
he would not attend the Executive Board and went on to 
question the authority of the Board to act on peace negotia¬ 
tions, on the grounds that a Peace Committee had been 
established by convention action, and he urged that the 
Board (1) express goodwill and hopes of successful negotia¬ 
tions, or (2) convene a special national convention to act on 
the question, or (3) submit the question of negotiations to 
a referendum vote. 
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In effect Lewis claimed that the duly elected C.I.O. 
Executive Board was subordinate to the Peace Negotiating 
Committee of three persons, and that he, as Chairman of 
this Committee, had the constitutional right to act without 
either the authority or the approval of the Executive 
Board! 

When the C.I.O. Executive Board met on January 26th, 
President Murray reviewed the declared policy of the C.I.O. 
and its authorized pronouncements on the questions of 
unity and the war situation up to the moment Lewis had 
publicized his letter. In candid words Murray charged 
Lewis with intruding upon the powers and the prerogative 
of himself as C.I.O. President and that of the Executive 
Board. He asserted that “ such a step as Lewis had taken, 
without even consulting either of his two colleagues on the 
Standing Peace Committee, apart from ignoring the full 
Executive Board, was an outrage against common decency. 
As he (Murray) had never resorted to the practice of con¬ 
niving for the purpose of undermining the position of an¬ 
other colleague, nor subscribed to a policy of stabbing 
anyone in the back, he resented such practices when they 
were directed against him and the C.I.O.” 

Murray then related how he had, since assuming the 
responsibilities of C.I.O. President, endeavoured to foster 
a working agreement with the A.F. of L., which, he hoped, 
would ultimately, through the processes of collaboration, 
result in the attainment of an honourable organic peace. 
He saw the inevitability of Congress adopting the repres* 
sive anti-trade union legislation which was before the House 
of Representatives if the combined influence of the A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.O. was not utilized in resisting it. He had 
appeared before the Senate Committee and pleaded for the 
rejection of such legislative proposals; he had also called 
at the White House and urged the President to use his 
good offices against the passage of these anti-trade union 
measures which influential politicians were promoting. He 
had, Murray went on, suggested that a special meeting of 
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the representatives of labour, business and the public 
should be convened under the auspices of the President of 
the United States “ to see what it was they could do, acting 
jointly, to perfect agreements and understandings designed 
to stop strikes during the period of the war, and in other 
ways effectuate understandings that would result in closer 
co-operation between the A.F. of L. and the* C.I.O.” It is 
on the public records, said Murray, that President Rpose- 
velt convened such a committee and initiated a policy that 
was destined to bring the two organizations into closer 
association. 

John L. Lewis was aware of this development towards a 
greater understanding between the two movements. Was he 
impatient at the speed of the development, or did he wish 
to prevent it? Whatever John L.’s intention may have 
been, and whatever purpose he sought to serve when he 
published his letter of recantation, in Murray’s view Lewis’s 
proposals, if pursued, would, instead of achieving so- 
1 ailed organic unity, “ thrust into the face of the American 
people every known kind of jurisdictional dispute and thus 
seriously impede . . . the successful prosecution of the war.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the task of achieving organic 
unity between two organizations with such great and far 
reaching divergences would be stupendous and would in¬ 
volve countless conferences and prolonged labour. y In 
Murray’s view it could not be tackled without seriously 
hindering the prosecution of the war, which he regarded 
as of overriding importance. As an alternative he sought to 
bring the two movements closer together by fostering C.I.O. 
and A.F. of L. collaboration in respect of labour's war pro¬ 
blems. 

Did President Roosevelt suspect the intentions which 
Lewis had enunciated in his unity letter of January 17th? 
Appearances favour an affirmative answer. Three days 
after Lewis’s letter had appeared in the press, Roosevelt 
called Murray to the White House for the purpose, so 
Murray revealed, of ascertaining what he, as President of 
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the United States, could do “ to assist both organizations in 
arriving at an accord to help the country win the war.” 
Murray, in his narrative to his Executive Board, stated that 
as a result of this meeting he, and also President Green of 
the A.F. of L. had received from Mr. Roosevelt an invitation 
for the two organizations to constitute a combined Labor 
War Board, to consult with him “ on all matters concern¬ 
ing labour’s participation in the war.” 

The invitation was dated five days after John L. Lewis’s 
unity letter appeared in the press. It was in the following 
terms: 


The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
January 22, 1942. 

Honorable Philip Murray, 

President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Phil: 

In order that Labor’s part in the national effort may 
be most effective, I am asking the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi¬ 
zations to form a Combined Labor War Board, to consult 
with me periodically on all matters concerning Labor’s * 
participation in the war. It is my thought that this 
Board would meet wLh me, and therefore it should be 
sufficiently small to make this a real “ round table ” 
talk. 

Would you be good enough to let me know as soon 
as possible? 


Always sincerely, 

(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Concluding his statement to his Executive Board, Murray 
sought endorsement of the attitude he had taken towards 
the Lewis letter and the approval of the C.I.O. to accept 
Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation to become associated with the 
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Combined Labor War Board. The endorsement was readily 
given in the following resolution, adopted by unanimous 
vote: 


WHEREAS, The proposals regarding labor unity and 
labor’s participation in the war have been presented by 
President Philip Murray to the Executive Board and the 
same having been thoroughly discussed and analyzed: 

NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT 

The Executive Board of the C.I.O., pursuant to its 
authority bestowed by the constitution of the C.I.O. lo 
direct the affairs of the Organization between conven¬ 
tions and to review any constitutional interpretation 
made by the President, hereby 

(a) Approves the procedure adopted by President 
Philip Murray in relation to the communications from 
President John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, 
dated January 17, 1942, and January 2 3, 1942, in refer¬ 
ring said letters to the Executive Board for action there¬ 
on and ratifies the contents of President Murray’s reply 
of January 19, 1942; and 

(b) Approves the Statement of Policy in regard to 
labor unity and labor’s participation in the war. . . . and 

(c) Authorizes President Phi-lip Murray to designate a 
committee to serve on Labor’s Victory Board in accord¬ 
ance with the request of the President of the United 
States. The Committee shall be guided by the afore¬ 
said Statement of Policy. This procedure constitutes 
the exclusive program of the C.I.O. in regard to labor 
unity and labor’s participation in the war. . . . 

This disavowal of Lewis by the C.I.O. Executive Board 
was hailed as a victory for Philip Murray. It was, however, 
greatly facilitated by the prompt and subtle intervention 
of President Roosevelt. While it cannot be said that the 
President’s action was designed to outmanoevre any plans 
that Lewis might have had in mind when, over Murray’s 
head, he launched his unity offensive, it certainly had that 
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effect. These events increased the estrangement between 
Lewis and the C.I.O. The friendship between Lewis and 
Murray which had endured for so many years past gave 
place to bitter hostility, and few were surprised when, a 
little later, Lewis succeeded in removing Murray from the 
office of Vice-President to the United Mine Workers, with 
whom Murray had long been associated. Despite this, 
Murray sat securely in the C.I.O. Presidential Chair and 
expressed determination to fight “ the sinister forces in the 
country that seek to divide and hamper our war effort, 
either by outright sabotage or by some subtle campaign of 
destructive innuendo and manoeuvring.” 

Lewis was not the man to suffer these rebuffs in silence. 
His ardour for the C.I.O. had now almost evaporated and 
he began to denounce the C.I.O. set-up with the same 
abandon as he had formerly denounced the AT. of L. It 
presaged the’ coming break between Lewis and the C.I.O. 
The ostensible cause of tfie break, when it did come, was 
the non-payment by the United Mine Workers of the per 
capita tax owing to the C.I.O. for the months of February, 
March, April and May, 1943. Lewis, as President of the 
Mine Workers, in a communication to the C.I.O., referred 
to certain loans which he alleged the C.I.O. owed to his 
union, and requested that tire amount of per capita tax 
which was now demanded from him should be offset against 
these loans. 

The C.I.O. Executive Board refused this request. It ad¬ 
mitted that the United Mine Workers’ Union had granted 
large sums of money to further work of the C.I.O., “but it 
did not and does not consider the advances which the 
Miners’ Union had made to enable other and less fortunate 
workers to achieve economic freedom through union organi¬ 
zation to be a debt to be repaid in dollars and cents.” The 
C.I.O. Executive Board, after reaching these conclusions, 
announced that “ the United Mine Workers’ Association was 
delinquent in its per capita payments.” That was an 
ultimatum to Lewis to pay up the per capita tax payments 
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or be disaffiliated. In continuing his refusal to make the 
payments, Lewis went to some pains to justify his attitude. 
During the interview with the writer at Lewis’ Washington 
Headquarters, Lewis presented a statement showing the 
linancial assistance his union had rendered the C.I.O. from 
the time of the formation of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in 1935 until 1942. This information was set 
out under three heads, as follows: 

A. Payment of per capita tax @ $30,000 

per month to February, 1942 $1,680,000.00 

B. Services of Executives, Field Direc¬ 

tors, Organizers, Attorneys, cleri¬ 
cal help and other incidentals 
paid by United Mine Workers 
from December, 1935 to 1942 . 3,904,303.84 

C. Negotiated loans . . . Cash $1,685,000 

Loan repaid 20,000 

1,665,000.00 

Total services and cash $7,249,303.84 

The statement went on to say that “ the C.I.O. borrowed 
money from the United Mine Workers in order to lend 
money to its affiliates and organizing committees to carry on 
organizing work. The financial audit of the C.I.O. dated 
November 7th, 1941, and duly approved by its Executive 
Board, sets up loans and advances to affiliates as assets, in 
the amount of $1,737,594.95. Of this amount $1,485,478.31 
is covered by signed promissory notes from affiliates pay¬ 
able on demand, and on file in safety deposit. The same 
report sets up liabilities in the form of loans and advances 
from affiliate unions, in the amount of $1,883,354.52. The 
same report reveals that of this liability total, $1,66.5,000 
represents loans from the United Mine Workers.” 

“ It is unfortunate,” the statement continued,. “ that the 
valid loans extended the C J.O. by the United Mine Workers 
should be questioned, as they were properly negotiated 
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between the Secretary-Treasurer of the Mine Workers and 
the President of the C.I.O.” The President of the C.I.O. 
at the time these sums were paid was, of course, Lewis 
himself. 

While the statement shows the magnitude of the aid 
given by the Miners’ Union in the building of the C.I.O. 
movement, it was evident that the C.I.O. was presented with 
a real difficulty when Lewis demanded that his union should 
cease paying per capita taxes until the sum pf $1,665,000, 
which he contended was given the C.I.O. as a loan, was 
•wiped out. Twelve other unions had made similar, if 
smaller, “ loans ” to the C.I.O. to further its organizing 
work. It could not concede the claim made by Lewis, 
particularly in the fonn in which it was pressed, without 
conceding similar treatment to the other unions also in¬ 
volved, but which were not then seeking repayment. Even 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union that had 
now left the C.I.O. and rejoined the A.F. of L. had made 
no claim for the repayment of the $102,000 which it had 
given the C.I.O., as a loan, in precisely similar circumstances 
to those described by Lewis in his statement. Although by 
1942 the C.I.O. was rapidly accumulating funds, it felt that 
the advances that had been received had been utilized for 
the benefit of all its affiliates, including the United Mine 
Workers, whose membership had been greatly increased by 
C.I.O. organizing campaigns. It could not, therefore, 
acknowledge the advances as sums to be repaid in the 
manner Lewis claimed. In turn, Lewis claimed that “ the 
officers of the United Mine workers, as custodians ol its 
funds, had no authority to cancel or nullify valid debts to 
their union.” 

When the 37th Constitutional Convention of the United 
Mine. Workers met later at Cincinnati, Lewis dealt at length 
with the refusal of the C.I.O. to recognize as a loan the 
sum of $1,665,000 that the Miners’ Union had advanced 
to it. In a characteristic note he declared “ Perhaps the 
child has become greater than the parent. Perhaps it is 
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representative of our new standard of morality to borrow 
money and repudiate it.” 

After Lewis’s speech the Miners’ Convention decided to 
withdraw from the C.I.O. The vote, which was not un¬ 
animous, came after Lewis answered opponents to the with¬ 
drawal with the challenge to choose between him and the 
C.I.O. Following this decision there was much speculation 
about Lewis’s next move. Would he now seek re-admission 
into the American Federation of Labor^ Information on 
this point was sought from Lewis by the press reporters 
before the Miners’ Convention concluded. His answer was 
not ambiguous. After describing President Green, head 
of the A.F. of L., as a “ renegade former member of the 
United Mine Workers,” he declared that the miners “ would 
never return to the A.F. of L. as long as Green remained 
President.” From his subsequent remarks, however, Lewis 
now proposed to concentrate upon the expansion of the 
new wing of the Miners’ Union, known as “ District 50.” 
The organization carrying this peculiar title was a sort of 
“ catch all ” union that disregarded all industrial boun¬ 
daries and, like our own British general unions (i.e., the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers and 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union), sought to 
enrol workers irrespective of where they worked or what 
occupations they followed. It constituted a menace both 
to the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. Did Lewis, in promoting 
this “ District 50,” have visions of creating a movement 
that would enable him, in due course, to challenge both 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O.? Whether this was his idea or 
not, it is extremely doubtful that the general form of trade 
union organization will take firm root in the present highly 
developed stage of American industry. Such a form of 
organization thrives in the interval between the decline of 
handicraft and the rise of modern mass production. It 
neither reflects nor effectively serves present day industrial 
needs. 

These considerations apart, it could not be denied that 
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the withdrawal of the United Mine Workers, representing 
over half a million members, was a serious blow to the 
C.I.O. It did not, however, arrest its development. When 
the 194$ C.I.O. Convention opened at Boston, Murray was 
able to state that despite the loss of the miners' membership 
the aggregate membership of the C.I.O. was then greater 
than that recorded at the previous year’s convention. This 
fact demonstrated that this industrial movement was not 
of a mushroom type, created entirely by disgruntled people. 
While acknowledging to the full the leading part John I,. 
Lewis had played in promoting the C.I.O., his severance 
from it was but an incident unaccompanied by any serious 
consequences. If he had hoped to strike it a mortal blow 
he was disappointed. He had built better than he knew. 
Consciously or not, he had assisted in the creation of a 
movement that responded to the needs of the time, as is 
proved by the millions of newly organized C.I.O. members 
in the great war factories and basic industries throughout 
America. An organization so founded will not only sur¬ 
vive the departure of Lewis, but surmount many other 
vicissitudes the future may bring. , 

Under Murray’s leadership the C.I.O. became less turbu¬ 
lent, more self-disciplined, and showed real signs of settling 
down to tackle the great problems that inevitably present 
themselves to an organization of over 5,000,000 members. 
The successful prosecution of the war was, however, its 
primary consideration. In this connection it has made an 
outstanding contribution, which has been acknowledged 
by both President Roosevelt and the American press. It 
has commanded respect in the State Departments at Wash¬ 
ington and won equal recognition, as a representative 
organization, to that of the American Federation of Labor. 

The example which President Roosevelt set in treating 
both the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. on the basis of strict 
equality, and affording to each the same number of seats 
upon all Government committees established to further the 
war effort, was heartily endorsed by all sections of the 
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American public. The press likewise treats both organiza¬ 
tions as being truly representative, and avoids the implica¬ 
tion that the one is superior or inferior to the other. The 
National Broadcasting Company takes the same line. This 
Company, each Saturday, offers facilities to the spokesmen 
of organized labor to address the American public in a 
“ Labor for Victory ” programme on a nation-wide net¬ 
work. It is interesting to note that the broadcasting time 
is equally shared between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. by 
an alternating arrangement. Not infrequently the two 
organizations found common ground and took joint action 
of their own volition, and it was not uncommon for Presi¬ 
dent Green of the A.F. of L. and President Murray of the 
C.I.O. to issue joint statements in respect of matters affect¬ 
ing both their organizations. Was this due to the leader¬ 
ship of Murray or to circumstances created by the war 
situation? Anyway, such incidents were heartily welcomed 
by all well wishers of American labour, and it was hoped 
that it would result in a durable peace being established 
between the two organizations. These expectations, how¬ 
ever, were not destined to materialize. They were 
shattered, ironical though it may seem, by the repercussions 
that followed an unsuccessful attempt made in May, 1942, 
to establish unity between the British, Russian and Ameri¬ 
can trade union movements by the formation of a Tripartite 
Trade Union Committee. 


CHAPTER XIII 

AMERICAN REACTIONS TO THE PROPOSED 
FORMATION OF ANGLO-AMERICAN-SOVIET 
TRIPARTITE COMMITTEE 

The British Trades Union Congress General Council, since 
the formation of the C.I.O. in 1935, has studiously avoided 
becoming embroiled in American trade union affairs or 
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doing anything that might cause offence to the American 
Federation of Labor, with whom the T.U.C. has had the 
most friendly relations, and has, for nearly half a century, 
interchanged fraternal delegates. While it regretted the 
rift which has arisen in the American trade union move¬ 
ment, the T.U.C. General Council has regarded it as a 
domestic question for the Americans themselves to settle, 
holding that it is outside the province of the General Coun¬ 
cil to interfere in any way. 

This attitude of trade union isolationism has, however, 
not proved very successful; as the T.U.C. itself has already 
realized. In its endeavours to promote collaboration 
between the trade union movements in the Allied coun¬ 
tries, which the necessities of war have made so imperative, 
the T.U.C. has not only become deeply involved in the 
American rift but it has been compelled to recognize that 
it must, sooner or later, choose either to pursue a course 
that might cause displeasure to the A.F. of L. and thus im¬ 
peril the T.U.C.’s long and intimate friendship with that 
organization, or abandon all hope of establishing effective 
collaboration between organized labour of Britain, Soviet 
Russia and America in respect of present and post-war 
problems. 

The responsibility for placing the T.U.C. in this dilemma 
rests entirely with the A.F. of L. This, however, affords no 
consolation to Sir Walter Citrine and his colleagues, who, 
by submitting so completely to the views of the A.F. of L., 
have seriously hindered, it not destroyed, their own unity 
proposals. 

But let us recapitulate the events that preceded the 
present impasse. At the 1941 Trades Union Congress which 
opened at Edinburgh on September 1st, the General Coun¬ 
cil submitted a lengthy resolution on the international 
situation, in which it pledged support to Soviet Rt^ia and 
proposed the establishment of an Anglo-Russian Trade 
Union Committee, composed of an equal number of repre¬ 
sentatives of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
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Unions of the U.S.S.R. and of the British T.U.C. General 
Council, that would meet regularly alternately in Russia 
and Great Britain, for the purpose “ of exchanging views 
and information upon the problems of both movements 
and for joint counsel and co-operation on matters of com¬ 
mon concern, on the cfefinite understanding that there 
should be no interference on questions of internal policy, 
which must remain the exclusive responsibility of each 
body.” 

This proposal was enthusiastically adopted by the Con¬ 
gress. It was speedily conveyed to N. M. Shvernik, 
Secretary of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
of the U.S.S.R.,, who, in his reply of acceptance on Septem¬ 
ber 13th, suggested that the first meeting of the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Committee should be held in Mos¬ 
cow on September 25th, 1941- The suggestion of Shvernik’s 
was acceptable to the General Council, and seven repre¬ 
sentatives, including Sir Walter Citrine, proceeded to Russia 
accordingly. The first meeting of the Committee was held 
at the Palace of Labour, Moscow, on October 15th. Trans¬ 
port delays prevented the meeting Laking place on the date 
(September 25th) originally agreed upon. Subsequently, 
owing to the military situation, the Committee adjourned 
to Kuibishev. The Committee, however, reached agree¬ 
ment on " main objectives," which were expressed in the 
following eight points: 

1. The joining together of the Trade Unions of Great 
Britain and of the Soviet Union for the organization of 
mutual assistance in the war against Hitlerite Germany. 

2. Every possible support to the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and of Great Britain in their common war for 
the smashing defeat of Hitlerite Germany. 

3. Strengthening of the industrial efforts of both 
countries with the aim of the maximum increase of*the 
production of tanks, airplanes, guns, ammunition and 
other arms. 
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4. Assistance in rendering of the utmost help in arms 
to the Soviet Union by Great Britain. 

5. To make use of all means of agitation and propa¬ 
ganda—the Press, Broadcasting, Cinema, workers’ meet¬ 
ings, etc.—in the fight against Hitlerism. 

6. All possible support to the people of the countries 
under the occupation of Hitlerite Germany, which are 
fighting for deliverance from the Hitler oppression for 
their independence and re-establishment of their demo¬ 
cratic liberties. 

7. Organization of mutual assistance of the Trade 
Unions of Great Britain and the Soviet Trade Unions 
and mutual information. 

8. Strengthening of personal contact between the re¬ 
presentatives of the trade union movements of the 
U.S.S.R. and Great Brkain through the All-Union Cen¬ 
tral Council of Tiadc Unions of the U.S.S.R. and the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


Upon the return of the T.U.C. representatives from this 
inaugural meeting of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee, the T.U.C. General Council, in furtherance of its 
agreed objectives, invited the Soviet unions to send repre¬ 
sentatives to Great Britain, and a delegation of thirteen 
arrived in this country on December 15th, 1941. During 
-he stay of the Russian representatives, three meetings of 
the Anglo-Soviet Committee were held. The Russian re- 
presentai ives, with their British colleagues, addressed trade 
union delegate conferences and visited war factories in all 
parts of the country. This demonstration of Anglo-Soviet 
trade union collaboration was hailed with enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval, and Shvernik, in a statement to the press, expressed 
his confidence that “ the personal contacts of himself and 
colleagues with the leaders of the T.U.C. would have a 
beneficial influence for the further deepening of the friend- 
ship^between the Soviet and British trade unions and there- 
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by for the greater success of their joint activities in the fight 
against Hitlerite Germany.” 

Before the Russian representatives returned to their own 
country, Sir Walter Citrine raised the question of extend¬ 
ing the Anglo-Soviet Committee to include representatives 
of the American labour movement. This extension pro¬ 
posal was endorsed by both the T.U.C. General Council 
and the Soviet All-Union Central Council, and, as a result, 
an invitation, the terms of which were jointly agreed 
between Sir Walter Citrine and Mr. Shvernik, was sent to 
the American Federation of Labor. Later, Sir Walter 
journeyed to America to further the project. 

Sir Walter Citrine met the A.F. of L. Executive at Wash¬ 
ington on May 20th, 1942. The records show that Sir 
Walter emphasized the importance of the trade union 
movements of the three nations coming together, and 
stressed that “ such association would not mean the endorse¬ 
ment of the ideologies of any country, whether political, 
social or economic, but would be solely for the purpose of 
concerting the war elforts of the representative trade union 
movements. ... It would also pave the way for collabora¬ 
tion in the post-war reconstruction period.” It is further 
reported that at this same meeting Sir Walter, in seeking 
the extension of the Anglo-Soviet Committee, expressed 
the desire that “ the American representation should cover 
all the organized workers in the United States of America.” 

Sir Walter failed to impress the A.F. of L. Executive, the 
members of which presented two important objections to 
the Anglo‘American-Soviet Tripartite Committee proposal. 
One objection was the refusal of the A.F. of L. Executive to 
be directly associated with the Russian trade union leaders, 
on the grounds that they did not represent “ free ” trade 
unions; the other objection was against granting the C.I.O. 
and the Railway Brotherhoods representation upon any 
such committee in their own right. 

In a spirit of finality the A.F. of L. Executive handed a 
statement to Sir Walter in which it indicated that .while it 
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would not entertain the Tripartite Committee proposal, 
the A.F. of L. would agree “ to the establishment of an 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the British T.U.C. and 
the A.F. of' L., with the privilege extended to the A.F. of 
L. to include in the representation of American labor the 
representatives of any bona fide trade union body.” 

The statement of the A.F. of L. Executive was in the 
following terms: 

The American Federation of Labor is fully aware of 
the issues involved in the world struggle now engaging 
all civilizations, and equally mindful of the responsibi¬ 
lities resting on our govern merit, our labor movement, 
as well as other national groups. 

Among other things, our task is that of interpreting 
the nature of this crisis and the role of labor in meeting 
that crisis. We look forward to a post-war world that 
will provide economic opportunity for the people of all 
lands, to free them from fear of hunger and misery and 
to give them the right of free speech, freedom of con¬ 
science and freedom of opportunity. 

In order to have these rights, there must be an end 
of aggression and domination so that free self-government 
may exist for all people. 

These facts make it imperative for national labor move¬ 
ments to do their full part both in shaping developments 
within their own countries and in the international agree¬ 
ments that will make for the early and complete defeat 
of the Axis forces of tyranny and of barbarism, now ram¬ 
pant in the world. It is our duty and responsibility to 
make secure for all time freedom everywhere and help 
shape as well as hold the peace of the world for all time. 

Where international relationships already exist, they 
should be strengthened and utilized to the full, that 
understanding and goodwill shall be maintained and en- 
ablefl to wx>rk in unity and co-operation whenever and 
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wherever channels are available. To those ends we wel¬ 
come and gratefully appreciate the visit of the Secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress. His visit here is 
evidence of the strong and mutually helpful fraternal 
relationships that have long existed between the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that we have con¬ 
sidered at length the suggestion of the British Trades 
Union Congress. In the best interests of all we propose 
the establishment of an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee, consisting of an equal number of representa¬ 
tives of the British Trades Union Congress and of the 
American Federation of Labor, with privilege extended 
to the American Federation of Labor to include in the 
representation of American Labor the representatives of 
any other bona fide trade union body. 

It is further proposed that this Committee meet at 
stated periods and alternately in our respective coun¬ 
tries; that it shall function under terms and conditions 
reserving to each full and complete autonomy and yet 
permit and encourage the greatest possible degree of 
cooperation in carrying on current war activities and 
requirements and dealing with problems arising there¬ 
from. 

It is our firm judgment that through the medium of 
the Anglo-Soviet' Trade Union Committee the British 
members of that Committee will keep themselves fully 
informed of matters concerning the trade unions of 
Soviet Russia. Thus we will be able to further our 
determination to render all practical aid to the Russian 
workers in the prosecution of the war. Then, too, by 
this arrangement the opportunity is presented to the 
British Trades Union Congress to take such steps as 
may be advisable to inform the Soviet trade unions of 
the work carried on through the proposfed Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Trade Union Committee, and thus act as 4 liaison 
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with the trade unions of the U.S.S.R. on any matter of 
direct concern to the trade unions which may arise. 
Future experiences and developments will indicate what¬ 
ever additional steps may be required to meet whatever 
emergency or urgency may take place thereafter. 

It is our sincere hope that this proposal may meet 
with favorable consideration and acceptance on the part 
of the British Trades Union Congress. To avoid any 
possible delay in bringing this greater relationship into 
immediate realization, the Executive Council hereby 
directs the appointment by the President of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor of a Committee, of which he 
shall be a member, authorized to enter into immediate 
negotiations with the Secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress and conclude arrangements embracing 
this suggestion and proposal. 

It is to be noted that the American Federation of 
Labor has from the very inception of this great world 
struggle encouraged and aided our government in what¬ 
ever undertaking or enterprise it has ventured into to 
defeat the Axis powers and all of the hideous concep¬ 
tions embraced in their philosophies and manifested in 
their tyrannical and barbaric procedures. In addition 
and of our own volition, on behalf of our trade unions 
and in co-operation with other voluntary groups, we 
have endeavoured as best we can and to the limit of 
our abilities to render su'\h aid and comfort, encourage¬ 
ment and assistance, to the workers of all lands fighting 
on the side of democracy, as opportunity provided. The 
whole of our program has been based on the threat of 
invasion and domination by the forces of Nazism and 
Hitlerism. We express unbounded admiration for the 
dauntless courage of the working people of Great 
Britain and Russia and of all the United Nations in 
their valiant resistance to the powers of despotism and of 
barbarism, and to the workers of all lands temporarily 
crushed and submerged under the heel of Hitlerism. 
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We express hope for their early liberation and re-entry 
into the family of free nations and free peoples. 

This statement, despite its resounding affirmations, made 
it clear that, as far as the A.F.- of L. Executive was con¬ 
cerned, the proposed Anglo-American-Soviet Tripartite 
Committee idea was as dead as cold mutton. The well 
chosen language used to demonstrate this hardly cloaked 
the inexplicable anti-Russian attitude 01 the A.F. of L. 
leaders. Having vigorously opposed, in the years before 
the war, the admission of the Russian unions into the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Trade Unions, and threatened to 
leave the International if their wishes were disregarded, the 
A.F. of L. leaders did not propose to collaborate with them 
now. War or no war, if there were any virtue in consistency 
the A.F. of L. showed its determination to command it. 

When Sir'Walter Citrine returned to this country and 
the A.F. of L. proposal was made known, it caused general 
disappointment. It was, if not so intended, an affront to 
the Russian trade union representatives. Needless to say, 
it was hardly the right sort of gesture to offer to a people 
who had made such bloody sacrifices in the common cause. 
Whether resentment to this undoubted slight, which the 
T.U.C. hardly assuaged by its rather ready acceptance of the 
A.F. of L. proposals, or whether the exigencies of the 
military situation account for the Soviet All-Union Central 
Council delaying the publication of their views upon the 
A.F. of L.’s counter scheme (to which Sir Walter Citrine 
referred in his Blackpool T.U.C. 1942 speech), when they 
were eventually received they revealed that the Soviet 
representatives objected to the T.U.C. acting as a liaison, 
as suggested in paragraph 8 of the A.F. of L. proposal. 

While the publication of the A.F. of L. proposals caused 
acute disappointment in Great Britain and an unfavour¬ 
able reaction in Russia, when they were made known in 
America they were bitterly denounced by the C.I.O. and 
the Railway Brotherhoods, whose combined membership 
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greatly exceeded that of the A.F. of L. It incited bitter 
controversy over a wide field and caused a deal of upset at 
an unfortunate time. It did much to destroy the goodwill 
and understanding that, until this A.F. of L. pronouncement 
and its acceptance by the T.U.C. General Council was made 
known, were being so laboriously generated between the 
two sections of the American trade union movement. 

The establishment of an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee (which the A.F. of L. had insisted upon *as an 
alternative to the Tripartite Anglo-American-Soviet Com¬ 
mittee) “ consisting of an equal number of representatives 
of the British T.U.C. and the A.F. of L., with privilege 
extended to the A.F. of L. to include in the representation 
of American labor the representatives of any other bona 
fide trade union body,” caused profound disagreement and 
bitter controversy. The* C.I.O. official organ described it 
as “a miserable and insulting agreement.” The attitude 
of the Railway Brotherhoods was very similar. Philip 
Murray, the C.I.O. President, declared that “ for the A.F. 
of L. to have the privilege of inviting, or not inviting, the 
representatives of over 5,000,000 trade unionists, mainly 
employed in the war industries, was the clumsiest and most 
provocative action he had ever experienced.” 

In a cablegram to the T.U.C. Murray expressed surprise 
that the T.U.C. should have agreed to the establishment 
of an Anglo-American Trade Union Committee without 
extending an official invitation to the C.I.O. and the Rail¬ 
way Brotherhoods. Murray stated that as the C.I.O. repre¬ 
sented five million members in the vital basic industries 
intimately related to the war production programme, it 
should have been consulted. As the C.I.O. enjoyed recog¬ 
nition and representation on various United States Govern¬ 
ment War Agencies on the basis of equality with the A.F. 
of L., it claimed direct recognition and representation on 
the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee. 

A cablegram in similar vein was also addressed to the 
T.U.C. by Robertson, President of the Brotherhood of 
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Locomotive Engineers; Eraser, YTesi&ent of the Older 
of Railway Conductors ; Whitney, President of the Brother¬ 
hood of Railway Trainmen ; and Cashen, President of the 
Switchmen’s Union. 

The T.U.C. General Council at its August, 1942, meeting- 
replied to the cables from Murray and the Railway Brother¬ 
hoods. It declared that the General Council would welcome 
the association of the C.I.O. and the Railway Brotherhoods 
with the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, but 
reiterated the view that this was a matter within the pro¬ 
vince of the AT. of L. The statement went on to say that 
the General Council did not wish to* be involved in this 
controversy, as it felt it was a matter best dealt with by 
the American labour organizations themselves. 

Although the T.U.C. was sincere in its expressed wishes 
that both the C.I.O. and the Railway Brotherhoods should 
be represented on the Anglo-American Committee, and had 
pressed the A.F. of L. to concede this, the T.U.C. became, 
in America, the target for most of the criticism on account 
of having addressed the invitation exclusively to the A.F. 
ol L. The action of Sir Walter Citrine, during his visit to 
America, in limiting his contact with the C.I.O. to an in¬ 
formal conversation with President Murray and declining 
to meet the C.I.O. Executive Board, was also the subject of 
unfavourable comment in C.I.O. circles and in certain 
sections of the press. It was contended by the C.I.O. sup¬ 
porters that President Roosevelt did not give the privilege 
to the A.F. of L. to elect C.I.O. representatives to State 
Committees, and that by the British T.U.C. being a party 
to the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee set-up, 
it was undermining Roosevelt’s own policy of bringing both 
sections together and creating greater disunity at a time 
when goodwill was so essential. Many critics also affirmed 
that the T.U.C.-A.F. of L. agreement was contrary to the 
wishes of the American public, and, if it were persisted in, 
it would have a damaging effect. Undoubtedly, the arrange¬ 
ment to exclude the C.I.O. and the Railwav Brotherhoods 
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from the Joint Committee incited considerable feeling, 
and no doubt the British Foreign Office, sensing the depth 
of this feeling, felt constrained to advise the T.U.C. to 
postpone the holding of the inaugural meeting of the Anglo- 
American Joint Trade Union Committee, which had been 
fixed at Washington for September 33rd, 1942/ 

At the Blackpool T.U.C. on September 9th Sir Walter 
Citrine, when presenting the International Report of the 
T,U.G. General Council, referred to the advice tendered by 
the Foreign Office, and in veiy scathing language expressed 
resentment at its intervention. Despite this, the Washington 
meeting of the Committee was cancelled, and it was not 
until February, 1943, at Miami, that the Anglo-A.F. of L. 
Joint Trade Union Committee actually became constituted. 

Sir Walter Citrine, in his Blackpool speech, also took 
the opportunity to explain some of the reasons that had 
prompted the General Council to make the much ciiticized 
arrangement with the A.F. of L. He said “ it had been 
asked why they confined their approach to the American 
Federation of Labor. He wished first to make it plain that 
for forty-eight years Congress had had continuing relations 
with the A.F. of L. and had not only interchanged delegates, 
but from time to time had paid visits outside their Con¬ 
gress and Conventions for the purpose of mutual informa¬ 
tion. It was a natural course for Congress to take to 
approach the body with whom they had had these continu¬ 
ing relations. . . . The roots of the A.F. of L. grew deep in 
the life of the American people, and it just as accurately 
reflected tne tendencies, purposes and motives in American 
industry as did the T.U.C. in Britain. 

“ Some people might assume that it was a simple matter 
for the T.U.C. to risk incurring difficulties with a body of 
that kind, in order to secure the objective which they had 
in mind. He hoped to show that that would have been a 
foolish course to have taken.” 

After referring to strained relationships between the A.F. 
of L. and the C.I.O., Sir Walter went on to say “ the General 
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Council had hoped that they would be able to do some¬ 
thing L o bring these two bodies into relationship with the 
Anglo-Soviet Committee. They felt, none the less, that the 
proper course, the advisable course, to pursue was to com¬ 
municate with the AT. of L. and not with the C.I.O. . . . 
He had raised the position of the relations of the T.U.C. 
with the C.I.O. and asked (the AT. of L. Executive) for 
guidance. He said that the desire of the T.U.C. was to 
be overwhelmingly friendly to the C.I.O. They had no 
desire to be drawn into a domestic quairel in the United 
States, and felt that it was rather a tragic situation when 
two great organizations such as these were unable to work 
together. Whatever the domestic differences might be, it 
ought to be possible, in pursuance of a high international 
purpose, to join together in the Committee. 

44 It became dear to him, after some discussion had taken 
place, that the AT. of L. Executive were not only entirely 
opposed to any direct contact with their Russian colleagues, 
but equally opposed to his instituting negotiations with the 
C.I.O. Indeed, he would be lacking in his duty if he did 
not say that he was told plainly, on more than one occasion, 
that if the T.U.C. did open negotiations with the C.I.O. 
they would imperil their relationship with the A.F. of L. . . . 
It was represented to him that these must be no negotia¬ 
tions with the C.I.O. unless he wished to antagonize the 
A.F, of L.”* 

Sir Waiter explained the circumstances of his meeting 
with Murray, the C.I.O. President, at the Mine Workers^ 
Washington headquarters. “ He told Mr. Murray he was 
unable to negotiate with him and gave him the reasons, but 
also told him frankly the situation, hiding nothing from 
him because he was so impressed with Mr. Murray’s perso¬ 
nality and felt confident of his integrity. 

“ . . . delegates could see from the Report that he tried as 
hard as he could in subsequent discussions with the Execu- 

* The same threat to sever relationship was used to the same purpose when, 
in the pre-war years, the A.F. of L. successfully opposed the admission of the 
Soviet Unions into the I.F.T.U. 

F 
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tive of the A.F. of L. to do two things: (1) to get a specific 
invitation extended to the C.I.O. to participate, and (2) to 
make it clear that the ultimate goal of the proposals was 
to bring the Soviet trade unions into a tripartite relation¬ 
ship with the British and the Americans. He failed on both 
grounds. . . . When he returned from America the T.U.C. 
General Council considered the whole matter. He told 
them frankly that they were being driven to choose between 
friendships. If they wished to continue their friendship 
with the A.F. of L. it appeared clear that they could not 
negotiate with the C.I.O. without the agreement of the 
former body. . . . The issue, shortly, was whether they 
should have -that limited collaboration or whether they 
should have none. There was no other choice. Had they 
neglected the A.F. of L.’s terms they would most certainly 
have been driven, either into negotiating with the C.I.O, 
which would have meant an equally limited collaboration, 
with all the antagonism which would have been aroused, 
or, alternatively, no collaboration at all. . . .” 

Following this speech of Sir Walter Citrine, the Inter¬ 
national Report submitted by the T.U.C. General Council 
was endorsed by Congress. The Report included the fol¬ 
lowing summary of the T.U.C. A.F. of L. proposals, which 
the General Council had previously accepted: 

1. There shall be formed an Anglo-American Trade 
* Union Committee ; (later re-named the T.U.C.-A.F. of 

L. Committee) 

2. The Committee shall consist of five members from 
each country, with the provision that the group in whose 
country the meeting is to be held can extend its repre¬ 
sentation by not more than five additional members ; 

3. Each group will appoint its own chairman, but the 
group in whose country the meeting is being held shall 
select the chairman of the joint meeting ; 

4. There shall be three meetings per year, held alter¬ 
nately in each country ; 
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5. Each group shall appoint its own secretary who may 
be additional to the five members; 

6. In the intervals between meetings each group shall 
select someone whose duties it will be to communicate 
to each other information concerning the activities of the 

* trade union movement in their respective countries, for 
dissemination to the members of the respective groups; 

7. The joint committee shall be empowered to make 
recommendations in reaching which each group shall 
act as a unit. 

Although the eloquent plea of Sir Walter Citrine con¬ 
vinced the T.U.C. delegates that the acceptance of these 
proposals constituted the only practical course open to 
them, they left Blackpool with much doubt and misgiving 
in their minds. This limited and inadequate instrument 
of collaboration which the A.F. of L. had imposed upon 
the T.U.C. was regarded as a disappointing alternative to 
the more ambitious scheme of the* Anglo-American-Soviet 
Tripartite Committee which their leaders had initiated. 

In the following month, October, 1942, at Toronto, the 
annual convention of the A.F. of L. took place. The Exe¬ 
cutive Report presented the A.F. of L. counter proposals 
(which the T.U.C. had already acctpted), with a brief com¬ 
ment, for endorsement by the convention. A few affiliated 
unions had, however, tabled resolutions urging the exten¬ 
sion of the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee by 
the inclusion of the Soviet trade unions. One such resolu¬ 
tion, from the International Jewelry Workers' Union, 
declared that “ Whereas an Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee has already been established 4 . . we, the delegates 
assembled in convention, urge the Executive Council of the 
A.F. of L. to make moves for the creation of International 
links with the British and Soviet tiade unions, which would 
demonstrate to the world the unity of American labor, as 
well as strengthen the bonds of international solidarity 
behind the anti-Axis war.” 
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Neither in this resolution nor in similar ones tabled was 
any reference made concerning the desirability of including 
the C.I.O. and the Railway Brotherhoods upon the Anglo- 
American Committee. The resolutions and the speeches 
made in support thereof were exclusively directed to the 
extension of the Committee to include the Russian trad£ 
unions. Such intentions, however, were opposed by Matthew 
Woll, who, in a speech that could hardly be described as 
relevant to the question, succeeded in inducing the con¬ 
vention to endorse the Executive Council’s Report. 

The British T.U.C. fraternal delegates (Jack Tanner and 
the writer) in their addresses to this A.F. of L. convention 
also made references to the desirability of establishing 
Anglo-American-Soviet trade union unity. The responding 
speech of President William Green, which is printed in 
the appendices, indicated, like that of Matthew Woll, that 
such a prospect was not within his calculations. This at¬ 
titude, as the writer was reminded in subsequent talks, had 
been strengthened by the T.U.C. s decision at Blackpool a 
month earlier. 

Having dealt with decisions reached on this subject of 
international unity by the 1942 Blackpool (September) 
Trades Union Congress and by the 1942 Toronto (October) 
A.F. of L. Convention, it may be useful to touch upon the 
1942 C.I.O. Convention, which opened at Boston on 
November 9th, whose decisions were in sharp contrast 
with those of both the T.U.C. and the A.F. of L. Unlike 
the A.F. of U., it did not regard the 30,000,000 Soviet trade 
unionists as untouchables, and, in a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the convention/the C.I.O. urged 
a more comprehensive form of international trade union 
unity than that originally sponsored by the T.U.C. The 
text of this resolution is as follows: 


WHEREAS, the maximum effort required of all 
nations in the war for freedom against fascism can be 
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achieved only by the fullest co-operation of all the free 
peoples of the world. 

Because of the primary role of labor in’ the war, a 
vital measure for achieving this co-opeiation is the com¬ 
plete and unequivocal unity oi the millions of oiganized 
workers of the United Nations. 

The full and direct collaboration of the trade union 
movements of the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and the other United Nations can help 
secure maximum production to win the war, strengthen 
the war policies of the United Nations for the complete 
victory over fascism, and assure a just and democratic 
peace for all people. 

The A.F.L. proposal for British labor to act as liaison 
between the American labor movement and the Soviet 
labor movement and for the A.F.L. to act as liaison 
between the British labor and the C.I.O. and Railway 
labor unions falls far short of labor’s responsibilities in 
this crucial period and must be rejected; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that this convention commends and re¬ 
affirms the position taken by President Philip Murray 
and the C.I.O. Executive Board that the liaison arrange¬ 
ment proposed by the A.F.L. is inadequate and un¬ 
acceptable ; 

That the C.I.O. continue to take all necessary steps 
to establish international labor co-operation with direct 
participation by the British and Soviet unions, the 
A.F.L., the C.I.O. and Railway Labor, and the unions 
of the other United Nations, including our Latin Ameri¬ 
can allies; and 

Pending the accomplishment of this objective, the - 
C.I.O. should arrange immediately for an exchange of 
information with such trade union bodies of the United 
Nations with respect to* production and all other 
activities which would strengthen our common war • 
effort through the exchange of committees, delegations 
and such other channels as may be feasible. 
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This resolution, it will be noted, envisaged international 
co-operation not only between the labour movements of 
Britain, America, Soviet Russia and the other “ United 
Nations,” but also with the twenty-one Latin American 
countries. The inclusion of the Latin countries reflected 
the great development of labour and democratic opinion 
which has taken place in this part of the world in recent 
years. It also reflected the growing intimacy between the 
C.I.O. and the Confederation of Latin American Workers, 
which has been energetically fostered by* Lombardo Tole- 
dano, the Confederation’s President. Both Murray and 
Toledano realize the great need for labour unity between 
the workers of the United States and the Latin countries. 
United States finance dominates the economic life of these 
countries, and many of the basic industries in both the 
United States and in Latin America are controlled by the 
same Corporations. It is, therefore, an act of self-preserva¬ 
tion for the workers of these areas to effect mutual under¬ 
standing and co-operation to prevent the manipulation of 
production in one area being used to the detriment of the 
workers of both areas. These and other wider considera¬ 
tions of unity prompted the presentation of this more 
extensive international policy. The association of the Latin 
American countries with the “ United Nations,” which the 
C.I.O. resolution urged, was not merely a pious wish. The 
C.I.O. leaders who promoted it were fully aware of the 
eagerness of President Toledano and his Confederation of 
Latin American Workers to collaborate with the Soviet 
unions 

When President Murray commented on this international 
topic, he referred to the issue of unity within the American 
labour movement. “ The A.F. of L.,” he declared, “ had 
made evident its attitude towards internal unity by 
threatening to disaffiliate with the British T.U.C. if the 
♦ T.U.C. dared to/have any international dealings with the 
C.I.O. The A.F. of L. had held that axe over the heads of 
the British workers and the British trade union movement.” 
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Murray went on to warn the A.F. of L. that “ if it was its 
purpose to stick to its age old habits, no success could 
attend unity conferences. It must acknowledge the new 
circumstances and recognize now, if it has never recognized 
it before, that there is another labor movement in the 
United States of America.” 

The receipt of a telegram during the course of the con¬ 
vention from Nikolai Shvernik, Secretary of’the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions in the U.S.S.R., un¬ 
doubtedly enhanced the importance of this C.I.O. inter¬ 
national proposal. It was more than an encouraging 
gesture to the C.I.O. It unmistakably demonstrated that 
the All-Union Central Council did not share the non-recog¬ 
nition attitude which Sir Walter Citrine had displayed 
towards the C.I.O. during his American visit, and it no less 
clearly indicated that it would welcome collaboration with 
the C.I.O. The terms of Shvernik’s telegram were as 
follows: 

You are forging arms for struggle against fascism, 
and with the same courage with which Americans are 
lighting together with British in African deserts they 
will be able to engage the en^my on European soil and 
together with the Soviet will deal a blow to fascist b^st 
in his very den. 

We believe that our American friends will be able to 
fully mobilize and utilize the wealthy resources of their 
country. 

In these days of trial, solidarity of the workers of all 
democratic nations, particularly the workers of the 
Soviet Union, the United States and England is more 
needed than ever and more than ever the need is felt of 
united action by the workers’ organizations so that all 
forces be mobilized to secure speedy victory over the 
enemy and to solve successfully the problems of the post¬ 
war world order. 

The All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
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hopes that these questions on paths to victory will be 
given appropriate consideration in the work of your 
convention and that its decisions will reflect the workers’ 
desire for closer co-operation, for the sake of preserving 
liberty and democracy and for the sake of hastening the 
defeat of Hitlerite tyranny. 

The C.I.O. Convention authorized President Murray to 

send M. Shvernik the following reply: 

# 

American workers represented at the 5th Constitu¬ 
tional Convention of the C.I.O. join with you and 
pledge to continue and increase production of arms and 
materials for the world-wide drive of the United Nations 
to crush our Fascist enemies. 

Millions of organized workers of the United Nations 
are completely and unequivocally united in these 
objectives. 

The C.I.O. will continue to take every possible step 
to bring about the full and direct collaboration of the 
‘ trade union movements of the United States, Great 
Biitain, the Soviet Union and the other United Nations 
for maximum production to win the war, strengthen the 
war policies of our national leaders for complete.victory 
over Fascism, and assure a just and democratic peace 
guaranteeing to all people throughout the world free¬ 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. 

With these pronouncements on international trade union 
collaboration by the British Trades Union Congress, the 
contentions of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, as well as the very 
significant terms of Slivernik’s telegram, before us, it may 
be useful if wc venture to draw certain conclusions from 
them. It can be said, without any semblance of doubt, that 
the British T.U.C. earnestly desired the collaboration of 
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• the organized workers of Russia and America on the 
broadest possible basis, and the T.U.C. was profoundly dis¬ 
appointed that, owing to the attitude of the A.F. of L., 
this broadly based collaboration did not materialize. But 
was the T.U.C. wise in submitting to the restrictive policy 
of the A.F. of L.? Was there, as Sir Walter Citrine asserted, 
“ no other choice?” and had they neglected the A.F. of L.’s 
terms, would the T.U.C. “ most certainly have been driven 
either into negotiating with the C.I.O., which wdfcdd have 
meant an equally limited collaboration, with all the 
antagonism which would have been aroused, or, alter¬ 
natively, no collaboration at all?” 

In the light of the above pronouncements we cannot 
share Sir Walter’s dismal conclusion. First, wc believe that 
had the T.U.C. stuck to its guns and insisted upon the 
observance of its original policy, the A.F. of L. would not 
have carried out its threat to sever its connections with the 
T.U.C. The very purpose for which the tripartite com¬ 
mittee, representative of organized labour in Britain, 
America and Russia, was sponsored, would have caused the 
A.F. of L. leaders to think twice before definitely deciding 
not to associate with this committee, and thus make such a 
handsome gift to the C.I.O. 

But, for the sake of argument, let us grant that our first 
conclusion is a doubtful one. Let us assume that the A.F. 
of L. would have implemented its threat if the tripartite 
committee and C.I.O. Recognition were pressed. Regrettable 
as that would have been, would it “ have driven the 
T.U.C.,” as Sir Walter declared, ” into negotiating with 
the CTO. . . . which would have meant an equally limited 
collaboration?” 

Let us test this by describing, first of all, the extent of the 
collaboration which the present T.U.C. policy has achieved. 
It consists of a T.U.C.-A.F. of L. Joint Trade Union Com¬ 
mittee, completely detached from the Soviet trade unions, 
which represents on the American side* but a minority of 
organized workers. This committee proposes to hold three 
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meetings per year, held alternately in'Britain and America. 
As the A.F. of L. leaders refuse to associate with the Soviet 
leaders, the T.U.C., in order to maintain its association 
with the Anglo-Soviet Committee, is compelled to hold a 
similar number of meetings of this Committee, alternately 
in Britain and Russia. Through these tortuous channels, 
involving journeys of thousands of miles, collaboration is 
not only seriously limited, but, On account of its discon¬ 
nected character, inevitably restricted to mere formal talks. 
At a period when events move so swiftly, this amazing 
circumlocutory arrangement makes it impossible for con¬ 
certed decisions to be reached on current problems, and 
reckless for pronouncements to be made on those antici¬ 
pated. Moreover, this make-believe collaboration imposes 
a great physical but den on the T.U.C. representatives, who 
constitute the keystone of this ill-conceived edifice. To 
confer with their Russian colleagues, isolated in the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee, and with their A.F. of L. 
colleagues, self-marooned in the T.U.C.-A.F. of L. Com¬ 
mittee, necessitates, if the schedule is maintained, the 
T.U.C. delegates travelling, each year, distances almost 
equal to a trip round the world! But any schedule for 
carrying out this crazy scheme of sectional collaboration 
is hardly likely to be maintained. To do so would cause 
the T.U.C. leaders to neglect their own pressing national 
duties and wear themselves out in constant travelling with¬ 
out having the satisfaction cf ever arriving at their desired 
destinalmn. That is the kind of collaborating machinery 
which the A.F. of L. Executive has succeeded in imposing 
on the British Trades Union Congress. 

Any alternative to this T.U.C. A.F. of L. set-up could 
hardly make collaboration less limited or present more diffi¬ 
culties in giving practical effect thereto. But let us pre¬ 
suppose that instead of permitting the A.F. of L. to impose 
its will upon the T.U.C. as it did, the T.U.C., as initiators 
of the original tripartite committee, after failing to convince 
the A.F. of L. of its necessity, had pursued its intention. If 
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the T.U.C. had done this would the collaboration have been 
greater and more effective than is now the case? Let the* 
facts speak for themselves. 

We have noted the decisions of the C.I.O. convention on 
international unity and the terms of Shvernik’s telegram 
on the same subject, which he sent to the C.I.O. convention 
on behalf of the All-Union Central Council of Soviet 
Trade Unions; we have also noted that the Railway 
Brotherhoods cabled the T.U.C. protest’ng against their 
exclusion from the proposed international committee. We 
have drawn attention to the fact that the Confederation of 
Latin American Workers, through its President, Lombardo 
Toledano, expressed its desire to collaborate with the 
Soviet trade unions. In the light of these official declara¬ 
tions it is reasonable to conclude that had the T.U.C. 
“ neglected the A.F. of L.’s terms ” it would not have been 
driven, as Sir Walter Citrine declared, “ either into negotia¬ 
ting with the C.I.Q., which would have meant an equally 
limited collaboration, with all the antagonism which would 
have been aroused, or, alternatively, no collaboration at 
all.” On the contrary, it would have achieved collabora¬ 
tion over a far wider field. The following table substan¬ 
tiates this conclusion. 


Membership of Trade Union 
Movements that have declared 
their support of the T.U.C. original 
proposal of Anglo-American-Soviet 
collaboration. 


Membership of the T.U.C.-A.F. 
of L. Joint Committee which the 
A.F. of L. succeeded in imposing 
upon the T.U.C. as an alternative 
to the T.U.C.’s original proposal. 


Soviet trade unions . 

British T.U.C. 

C.I.O. 

Railway Brotherhoods 

Confederation of Latin 
American workers . 

Representative trade 
union groups of 
other “ United 
Nations 99 


30,000,000 T.U.C. 
5,500,000 A.F. of L. 
5,000,000 
450,000 

4,000,000 


? 

44,950,000+ ? 


5,500,000 

5,500,000 


11,000,000 
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From the above table it will be seen at a glance how 
much greater and more effective would be international 
trade union collaboration through the channels of a single 
committee, representing the great masses who were prepared 
to line up with the tripartite proposals of the T.U.C., than 
could possibly be the case through the medium of the 
circumscribed and isolated committee representing but 
eleven million trade unionists. Moreover, if the T.U.C. 
had pressed its policy with the same determination as the 
A.F. of L. had resisted that policy, it would have been 
exueinely difficult for the A.F. of L. to maintain its anti- 
Soviet and its anti-C.I.O. attitude, and, in all probability, 
the A.F. of L. would have become, despite some possible 
initial disagreement, members of an effective tripartite 
committee. If, after extending the invitation to the A.F. of 
L., steps had been taken to constitute the committee as 
originally conceived, the A.F. of L. leaders would have hesi- 
lated to have definitely refused to participate, because such 
refusal would have demonstrated that their exclusion from 
the tripartite committee was the result of their own self- 
imposed decision. The A.F. of L. leaders possess a sense 
of realism to a high degree and it is unlikely that they would 
have placed themselves in so invidious a position. Besides, 
would “ greater antagonism have been aroused,” which Sir 
Walter Citrine feared, it this course had been taken? Surely 
not. Antagonism and bitterness more frequently arise when 
oigani/ations are snubbed and ignored, as in the case of the 
C I.O. a*.'d the Railway Brotherhoods. If the A.F. of L. 
leaders, alter being strongly pressed to participate in the 
woik of the tripartite committee, had declined and retired 
to theit own tents, they and their followers would have had 
little justification in creating a fuss. 

Without doubt, in the light of our knowledge concerning 
the national organizations prepared to collaborate together, 
it cannot be denied that the “ greater collaboration ” would 
have been achie\ed if the T.U.C. “ had neglected the A.F. 
of I. terms.” That the more “ limited collaboration ” now 
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prevails is because the T.U.C. leaders did not neglect them. 
Had the T.U.C. done so, how much easier it would have 
been for the collaborators, who, with the minimum of travel¬ 
ling, could have met alternately at London, Washington and 
Moscow and taken decisions which could be quickly imple¬ 
mented by each of the trade union movements represented. 
And how invaluable such gatherings would have been, not 
only in co-ordinating the efforts of organized labour in the 
prosecution of the war, but also in respect of labour s ap¬ 
proach towards the anticipated peace settlement and the 
economic and social problems that will arise in the post¬ 
war world. It is, however, not too late for the T.U.C. to 
attempt again to establish Anglo-American and Soviet col¬ 
laboration on the broadest possible basis, through the 
medium of a single trade union commitiee. It is all too 
apparent that the T.U.C. recognizes how inadequate is the 
present T.U.C.-A.F. of L. Committee, and it fully realizes, 
after an earnest attempt to make it work, that it will never 
serve effectively the purpose for which it was formed. 

The T.U.C. values highly the long friendship it has 
enjoyed with the A.F. of L. But even this must not be al¬ 
lowed to warp the judgment of the T.tJ.C. and cause it to 
pursue an international policy which the T.U.C. itself 
believes to be contrary to the'interests of the toiling masses. 
With a frankness which long friendship merits, the T.U.C. 
should make it clear to its A.F. of L. friends that on account 
of the limited collaboration that the circumscribed character 
of the T.U.C.-A.F. of L. Committee imposes, it cannot 
associate with it any further, and it proposes, as the sponsor 
of the original proposal, to invite forthwith representative 
oiganizations in all the United Nations to send delegates to 
a conference, in order that an international committee on 
the broadest possible lines can be instituted without delay, 
to permit of the maximum degree of collaboration in flir- 
therance of the war effort and in respect of post-war 
problems. If such a course were taken it might result in 
the A.F. of L.’s declining the invitation and severing their 
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British associations ; it might also result in bitterness and 
hostility being engendered, although it is believed that if 
these reactions ensued they would be only temporary, as the 
very dynamic of marching events would bring early acknow¬ 
ledgment of the necessity of the T.U.C/s action, and, with 
it, reconciliation and renewed friendship. 

What is the alternative to this suggested procedure? It 
is the continuation of sectional “ international ” collabora¬ 
tion that reduces the power of nearly 50,000,000 organized 
workers to impotency and deprives them of all effective 
means of influencing the course of the present war and the 
great issues that will follow it. The A.F. of L., itself, with 
its great and honoured traditions, cannot be indifferent to 
those considerations. 

Undoubtedly, the A.F. of L. is deeply grieved by the rift 
that has arisen within its movement. It is conscious and 
# rightly proud of the great service it has rendered the 
American workers during the years of its existence. Its 
reactions towards the new C.I.O. movement areflno different 
from what the reactions of the British T.U C. would be if 
a similar movement arose in Britain. Viewed in this light 
British trade unionists can better appreciate the present 
policy of the A.F. of L. If, however, this policy is unrealistic 
and a hindrance to the development of greater international 
unity and likely to accentuate the A.F. of L.-C.I.O. conflict, 
British labour, as a true and candid friend, should discourage 
the A.F. of L. from continuing it. Although “ the roots of 
the American Federation of Labor grow deep into the life 
of the American people/’ as Sir Walter Citrine rightly stated 
at the 1942 Blackpool T.U.C., it cannot with impunity dis¬ 
regard the industrial, political and social changes that 
inexorably proceed within the nation as well as in the wider 
sphere of world affairs. 

The negative kind of attitude which the A.F. of L. now 
adopts towards the Soviet trade unions is, in essence, similar 
to the attitude which it displayed towards industrial 
unionism in the unorganized mass production industries 
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prior to the formation of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization which begat the now well established C.I.O. 
movement. Had the A.F. of L., at the time when necessity 
demanded it, adapted its structure to serve the changed 
industrial circumstances, in all probability the independent 
C.I.O. organization woidd never have achieved its present 
permanent form, but would have, like many other break¬ 
away movements, soon petered out. Unfortunately, as the 
foregoing records show, the A.F. of L. failed to grasp the 
significance of the trends within the American trade union 
movement in the pre-C.I.O. period. Even when the C.I.O. 
actually came into being the A.F. of L. contentedly assumed 
that it constituted but a passing nuisance caused by John 
L. Lewis, the “ ambitious, arrogant, autocratic and ruthless 
dictator! ” This ill-founded diagnosis, it will be remem¬ 
bered. was solemnly announced in an official A.F. of L. 
declaration. How wide of the mark this conclusion proved 
to be is now recognized. 

When Lewis severed his connections with the C.I.O. it 
did not collapse nor show the slightest signs of disintegra¬ 
tion, as the A.F. of L. had hoped and anticipated. Lewis’s 
departure demonstrated that, while he undoubtedly played 
a powerful part in bringing the C I.O. into existence, its 
survival did not depend upon his personality. The progress 
of the C.I.O. since Lewis left it shows that it rests upon 
more solid and enduring foundations, that will be conti¬ 
nuously strengthened by the unceasing extension of mass 
production processes in American industry, which favours 
the industrial rather than the craft form of trade union 
organization. 

It is clear that the C.I.O. has come to stay. To refuse 
blindly to acknowledge that unquestionable fact, and to 
persist in opposing its rightful representative claims, will 
aggravate and prolong the evils that inevitably arise from 
a divided trade union movement. The deliberate exclusion 
of over 5,000,000 C.I.O. trade unionists from inter-nation 
trade union discussions cannot but be harmful to inter- 
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national labour interests. Such a policy might also be 
fraught with real peril to the A.F. of L. that pursues it, and 
to the British T.U.C. that condones it. If, in the course of 
the development of American industry, the C.I.O. should 
surpass the A.F. of L. in membership strength and accu- 
# mulate sufficient power to impose its claims, the A.F. of L. 
and the T.U.C. might have cause to regret the precedent 
their respective policies have established. 

It is disquieting to contemplate that these two wings of 
the American trade union movement might struggle for 
representative power, as do competing political parties. If 
such should be the case, it would intensify the present con¬ 
flict, remove all hope of bringing the two sections together 
and destroy the very ideals which organized labour strives 
to serve. Those considerations alone should cause the 
greatest effort to be made to bring the A.F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. together. Although it is unlikely that organic unity 
can be achieved between them (their policies appear too 
divergent to expect this), a federated arrangement on the 
basis of an equal partnership seems to be not impracticable. 
But this desirable end will not be achieved if the British 
T.U.C. continues to aid and abet the A.F. of L. in its present 
policy of excluding the C.I.O. from participating in joint 
collaboration with the trade union movements of other 
countries. 

President Roosevelt, who so ardently desires American 
labour unity, has, since Phibp Murray assumed the C.I.O. 
leadership, done everything possible to induce the two 
organizations to get together. He has not on any single 
occasion consulted the A.F. of L. without consulting the 
C.I.O., and he has not sought the co-operation of the one 
without the other. He has consistently treated them both as 
co-equals. Prior to the controversy arising* over the Anglo- 
American-Soviet Tripartite Committee proposal, this policy 
of President Roosevelt showed signs of bearing sound fruit. 
But it quickly withered when the A.F. of L. was presented 
with an opportunity, which it should not have been given. 
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of denying the C.I.O. its representative rights in the inter¬ 
national sphere, which, by Presidential and common consent 
it already enjoyed within the American nation. 

The failure of the A.F. of L. to assess the trends within 
the American trade union movement prior to the rise of the 
C.I.O. was a big contributory factor to the creation of the 
present rift. Will its refusal to treat with the Soviet trade 
unions result, sooner or later, in events of even greater em¬ 
barrassment? It is to be hoped that such will not be the 
case. Nevertheless, the possibility is there ; every consi¬ 
deration, in fact, points to the necessity for the A.F. of L. to 
change its attitude. The great service which the American 
Federation of Labor has rendered to the American workers, 
and the still greater services which are expected,of it, induce 
us to believe that it will not cling to'policies that cannot be 
countenanced by international labour. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY BRYN ROBERTS 
Fraternal Delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress 

To the 62nd Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, Toronto, October, 1942 
President Green, delegates and friends. 

Since 1894, a period closely approaching half a century, there 
has been an interchange of fraternal delegates between the American 
Federation of Labor and the British Trades Union Congress. 

During these eventful years this annual pilgrimage has enabled 
these two great movements, not only to reciprocate fraternal greetings, 
but also to acquire a better understanding of the workers* problems 
which, in spite of our differing habits and customs, are common 
to our two countries and to every other country where capital exploits 
labour. 

To be entrusted with the task of conveying the greetings of the 
British Trade Union Movement to you, and thus become linked 
with the gallant band of pioneers who, in both our countries, blazed 
the trail in more difficult days, is indeed a privilege and a great 
honour. 

When your Convention met last year your great country was, 
diplomatically, at peace with the Axis powers. But the British 
Labour Movement had no misgivings as to where your sympathy 
lay, nor did it doubt the inevitability of your decision to make 
common cause with us and the other democratic powers in the 
struggle acainst the barbarism of the totalitarian states. 

During ihc dark winters of 1940 and 1941, when, with a complete 
disregard for the rules of war, the German Luftwaffe so fiendishly 
raided our cities and towns, and killed and mutilated peaceful 
citizens, destroyed our homes, our churches, our hospitals, and 
our most cherished national buildings and monuments, we were 
sustained, in no small measure, by the encouraging and eloquent 
speeches of President Roosevelt, and the precious material assistance 
that, at his wise direction, flowed across the Atlantic in increasing 
quantities to aid us in resisting such a dastardly and brutal foe. 

The official entr) of the United States in the struggle, and its 
declaration of war on 8th December, 1941, was but a formal event. 
In Britain we felt that your country had been at our side from the 
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moment the first shot was fired, and that we did not stand alone 
during the perilous days of Dunkirk. 

Although we were confident of victory even at that time, we 
appreciated that the struggle would be hard and long, and that 
we would be sorely wounded in securing that victory. Now, when 
Britain, America, Soviet Russia, and China stand together in the 
common struggle, we are assured of victory. How soon the day 
of victory will come depends upon the manner in which we jointly 
shoulder our responsibilities, and upon the expending of every 
ounce of effort on the part of each of the millions of workers in 
our respective countries. 

Det us not forget that the enemy, long before war actually broke 
out, massed enormous quantities of the most devilish instruments 
of war, and hid his wicked designs by protestations of peace which 
deceived the entire democratic world, excepting but a few. His 
early victories, due to these clandestine war preparations and his 
fifth column technique, have enabled him to conquer whole countries, 
and to force the people so enslaved to feed his great war machine 
and maintain his armament superiority over his opponents. 

Empty slogans will not rub out this advantage which the enemy 
has enjoyed—and still enjoys. 

It is not enough for us to command victory ; we must deserve 
it. It is not enough to depend upon the bravery and the heroism 
of the sailor, the soldier and the airman, in the Pacific, in the Middle 
East, in Soviet Russia, on the beaches of Dieppe and on the inevitable 
Second Front. Countless numbers of these gallant lads have already 
made the supreme sacrifice ; the final roll is yet to be called. Who, 
I ask, would deny these, true sons of our civilised nations, in the 
words of Churchill, “ the tools they need ** ? They must be 
sustained with every instrument of modern war. Such instruments 
must be of the highest quality, and in unlimited quantity. The 
tragedy of “ too little and too late ” must not be repeated in this 
colossal struggle, in which the cost of defeat would be so terrible 
and incalculable. 

The British Trade Union Movement, like yourselves, has recognized 
its duty in this respect. 

Congress and its 233 affiliated unions have, since the outbreak 
of hostilities, devoted themselves unswervingly to two vital aims : 
(1) improving war production and (2) protecting the interests of 
the workers. It would take too long to catalogue here the successes 
which have attended the efforts of the T.U.C. under these two 
heads. 

In the sphere of government the T.U.C. is regarded as a standing 
consultant on all questions involving the workers, as well as upon 
issues of war-time legislation and defence regulations. Its represen-* 
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tations to the Departments of State are continuous. It commands 
these facilities because it has not only gained the confidence of 
public opinion, but because it also constitutes the accepted channel 
through which the aspirations and desires of the entire British army 
of workers are expressed. 

No Government, however strong, could deny us these facilities 
and survive. Fortunately, there is no possibility of this arising 
as all parties in the Government, including the employers’ organiza¬ 
tions as well as the Trade Union Movement, are united in this 
hour of national crisis to wage the common struggle together until 
victory has been achieved. Without the fullest co-operation of the 
British Labour Movement in the energetic prosecution of the war 
it is questionable whether this could be attained. 

Let me say this collaboration has involved sacrifices. It has, for 
instance, entailed, for the duration of the war, relinquishing the 
right to strike, although the Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, which makes strikes illegal, establishes machinery 
that enables the unions to submit disputed matters to a tribunal 
of reputable persons, including representatives of the T.U.G., for 
impartial adjudication. Whatever decisions are reached by the 
tribunal, after the parties have been heard, such decisions are 
binding upon both the employers and the workers. 

Another war-time regulation of special importance to the workers 
is the Essential Work (General’ Provisions) Order. The Minister 
may schedule any undertaking under this Order. In such event, 
the right of the management to discharge, and of the workers to 
leave, such undertaking is strictly controlled, and is subject to the 
permission of a National Service Officer appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment. While this Order restricts the movement of workers from 
one undertaking to another, it also establishes guaranteed wages, 
fixed by proper negotiation, and it cannot be denied that its general 
provisions, in certain respects, are of real advantage to large sections 
of workers who are subjected to this order. 

These two Defence Regulations—the Essential Work Order and 
the Condi ons of Employment and National Arbitration Act, 
sponsored on behalf of the British Government by the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Ernest Bevin—have admittedly curbed to some extent 
the freedom of the trade unions. They have, however, also curbed 
the employers, and have facilitated the extension of collective 
bargaining into spheres where, previously, it was the exception 
rather than the rule. They have also assisted the trade unions 
to increase the wage levels of these categories, including the agricul¬ 
tural labourers, who, in the past, have been shockingly underpaid. 

Ernest Bevin is well known to many of you. His great service 
to the British Trade Union Movement is universally acknowledged. 
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His wide understanding of labour problems and the ramifications 
of our industrial life admirably fits him for the difficult office of 
Minister of Labour and National Service. While his actions, as 
Minister of State, will not always please us, he deservedly retains 
the overwhelming confidence of the British organized workers. 

The successful prosecution of the war has necessitated the intro¬ 
duction of many other measures affecting the workers. In each 
case, however, consultation has taken place between the T.U.G. 
dnd the Government, and the greatest measure of agreement reached 
beforehand. 

Realising what is at stake in this struggle, the affiliated unions 
themselves have, in many instances, voluntarily given up for the 
duration of the war, some of the rights and practices which they 
acquired during years of agitation and struggle. This constituted 
no mean sacrifice, and the trade unions rightly expected the Govern¬ 
ment to pledge itself to re-establish those rights and practices at 
the end of hostilities. As a result, the Government introduced 
the Restoration of Pre-War Practices Act, which imposes upon the 
employers the obligation to restore any right or practice which the 
workers relinquish during the war. The Act became law in February 
last. 

On one issue, however, the Trade Union Movement has not 
compromised. It has registered its strongest objection to any form 
of wage fixation by Government decree. 

The 1941 T.U.G. unanimously took the view that the issue of 
wage fixation should be left to the recognised channels of negotiation, 
particularly as the Government itself had admitted that there had 
been no attempt by the trade unions to exploit the war situation 
in this respect. 

The T.U.C., however, is fully alive to the perils of inflation, and 
it has submitted its own constructive proposals to counter these 
perils. It has stressed the desirability of checking rises in prices 
by controlling the selling prices of essential commodities and by 
the rationing of these commodities, so as to ensure equality of distri¬ 
bution. The T.U.G. has also urged an effective policy of profit 
control, and has vigorously sponsored a campaign, amongst its 
members and the general public to invest every cent possible in 
War Savings Certificates as further antidotes tq inflation. 

The Government, I am glad to say, has had due regard to these 
representations, as indicated by the fact that the workers’ wages 
are still determined by the normal channels of negotiation, and 
three years of war undoubtedly confirm the wisdom of this procedure. 

While so large a measure of unity has been established between 
the British Labour Movement and the Government and the different 
political parties represented in the Government, we have not lost 
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our identity as an independent organization. We have not given 
up our right to criticize, to oppose and to condemn if we think 
circumstances justify it. 

On the issue of the 1927 Trades Disputes which the T.U.C. 
desires to be amended, there is, it must be admitted, an acute 
difference between the Government and the organized workers. 
This penalizing measure, which forbids Civil Service unions to 
associate with the T.U.C., and deliberately handicaps the develop¬ 
ment of labour’s political activities, was conceived in the bitter 
political atmosphere following the 1926 General Strike. Our Trade 
Union and Labour Movement has always resented its punitive 
provisions, but have done their utmost during the war not to import 
party political controversy into the matter. They, therefore, have 
sought to make easy a gesture from the Government by limiting 
their immediate demands merely to the repeal of two clauses, i.e., 
Clause 5, which prevents the association of civil servants with the 
Trade Union Movement generally, and Clause 6, which affects the 
position of public authorities in regard to trade union membership 
of their employees. 

It is still felt by the T.U.C. that these two suggestions should 
not import political controversy. Notwithstanding the lack of 
success which this modified proposal has met from the Govern¬ 
ment, our 1942 Blackpool Congress unanimously demanded the 
immediate amending of this vexatious measure. In view of the 
great contributions which the movement has made to the war effort, 
we hope that the British Government will not withhold that gesture 
of goodv/ill which would do much to remove the tremendous resent¬ 
ment which has always been felt against this Trades Disputes Act, 
which was introduced 16 years ago, when conditions were entirely 
different from those at present existing. 

Many other problems have commanded serious consideration, 
particularly those involving production in the war industries. The 
T.U.C., in the early stages of the war, drew attention to the desirability 
of achieving the maximum degree of co-ordination in war production. 
It has c ) arageously exposed the failure of private enterprise to 
mobilize, to the extent necessary, the nation’s man-power and 
material resources. Its well informed and constructive criticism 
has had a salutory effect, as indicated by the creation of a Ministry 
of Production, which the T.U.C. had urged, and the acceptance 
by the Government of the main recommendations of the Citrine 
Committee, over which Sir Walter Citrine presided. In all, it 
has resulted in a greater degree of* co-ordination and the more 
effective use of our man-power and material resources. 

The institution, in all workshops employing more than 150 persons, 
of Joint Works Production Committees, upon which the trade 
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unions and managements will be represented, will further increase 
our capacity to turn out the instruments of war. 

Of course, we have our fair share of these mercenary minded 
persons whose concern is more for their personal profit than the 
defence of the State. We also have our fair share of inefficient 
managements and administrative blockheads, as well as quite a 
few who still suffer from Munich paralysis. Perhaps, may I say 
in soft key, you in the United States suffer, more or less, from the 
same sort of pests. 

These elements may from time to time occupy the headlines, 
but don’t let that deceive /ou. They arc rot representative of 
Britain. They are insignificant in number and completely alien 
to the nation’s spirit and you can rest assured that the strength 
and vigilance of organized labour will continue to deal effectively 
with both the misfits and these anti-social creatures, as 1 feel sure 
you will likewise do on this side of the Atlantic. 

Have no doubt about the heart of Britain. It is as sound as a 
bell and it has never rung more true. The British people will not 
be diverted from the great task they have set themselves, irrespective 
of the sacrifices that this may entail. 

The British people have already had three long years of war 
and J wish to goodness that the people of America, particularly 
the trade unionists, had a clear picture in their minds as to the 
problems of our people as well as the trials they have been called 
upon to endure. 

In Britain it is now 5 o’clock in the evening. There, they are 
now preparing to put the shutters up for the night to prevent even 
a shade of light guiding the enemy circling above, whose air fields 
are less than an hour’s flying time across the channel. Outside 
the blackout is complete and the movement of trains, of road traffic 
and of pedestrians presents difficulties and discomfort that must be 
experienced to be believed. During the hours of darkness, the 
industrial life of Britain must be carried on which presents a great 
physical and mental strain that shows itself only too plainly on 
the faces of our people. But they do not squeal. 

Thank Heavens you in America haven’t to grope about in complete 
blackout when night falls and that you haven’t to carry on in work¬ 
shops and factories whose atmosphere is made foul by the fact that 
the blackout shutters which prevents light from showing out also 
prevents fresh air from getting in. 

Thank Heavens,, too, that you are not subjected to the bombing 
which (although now on a reduced scale, thanks to our improved 
defences) still goes on in some part of the country or other almost 
every night. 

When bombs arc dropped, as they so frequently are, and casualties 
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result, in official language it is described as an “ incident ”—-just 
an incident ! Only when a prominent town or well-known building 
has been blitzed do you Americans and Canadians learn of these 
incidents. 

But they happen just the same. Some homes destroyed, some 
families wiped out—it is just another incident ! 

Let me tell you of just one or two of these incidents within my 
knowledge. Two girls, two bonnie lassies, leave home for their 
place of employment, but they never reach it—and they never 
return home. Another raider had sneaked through—the result 
only the sleeve of a coat and part of the upper denture remain. 
In official language—just another incident ! 

Again one day, after a quiet spell, a deceitfully quiet spell, when 
many of our local women were out shopping, the siren sounded 
its dismal warning. Women and children rushed to the nearest 
air raid shelter, and crowded in. That day, the devil himself 
operated the bombsights of the German aircraft circling overhead. 
A heavy high explosive bomb scored a direct hit on one of these 
crowded shelters and many homely, peaceable housewives accom¬ 
panied by several children were blown to eternity. I will not 
describe the terrible and gruesome sight that confronted the Civil 
Defence workers when they arrived to remove the debris and the 
bodies—or what was left of them. 

In official language, it was just an incident I 

These happenings are not isolated occurrences. They take places 
with a tragic regularity. 

Somehow I feel that you do not know of this. Neither are you 
aware of the hard times which are now the lot of ihe people in 
Britain. If you did, I believe that the workers of this great continent 
would better realize the similar dangers that threaten them and 
would with even greater urgency apply themselves to the great 
task which confronts us all. Your newspapers (or should I call 
them advertising catalogues ?) could do much to create a greater 
sense of realization of the dangers that beset the democratic nations. 

One Oi the greatest dangers that beset us is to kid ourselves that 
we can win this war on the principle of business as usual. We 
simply cannot win the war in this fashion, despite the fact that 
some of your newspapers give the impression that we can. Anyway, 
Britain is now pretty well mobilized for total war. Practically 
every article of clothing and most items of food are strictly rationed. 
If one wants to buy a handkerchief, or a tie pr socks, one must 
give up so man)? point coupons for each, and if one is careless in 
using them, it may result in being unable to get a badly needed 
shirt or some other article one needs. 

On food I hesitate to speak, especially to make comparisons 
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with what you enjoy here. Perhaps it will be sufficient to say that 
during, the short visit ofBro. Dan Tobin to the old country to attend 
our T.U.C., Dan nearly lost a stone in weight, and he will tell you 
it wasn’t from worry. Dan will also agree, I believe, that the butter 
we enjoyed with our rolls at the convention dinner would constitute 
a week’s ration for an adult person and one course from a 40 cent, 
club meal would constitute, more often than not, a full meal for 
us. But the British people do not complain. They know there 
is a war on. They know the scarcity of shipping and the sacrifice 
of life and limb that is entailed in bringing it to our beleaguered 
island and they also know that Lord Woolton, the Minister for 
Food, has done a grand job in destroying the black market and 
sharing equitably the meagre supplies we have. 

But what of the kiddies, our greatest heritage ? An occasional, 
very occasional, orange for those under six (supplies will not permit 
the older kiddies to get this essential fruit) and a couple of ounces 
of standardized sweets per month constitute their very limited enjoy¬ 
ment. Believe me, these kiddies are having a pretty tough time, 
aside from the fact that hundreds of thousands of them have been, 
owing to evacuation, separated from their parents for over three 
years. 

We want to get these kiddies back where they belong. We 
want to get our lads in the armed forces back too. This explains 
why British workers, men and women, have so readily agreed to, 
be transferred from non-essential industries to vital war production. 
It explains why our workers, male and female, accept so readily 
compulsory fire watching and Home Guard duty after working 
hours. It explains why our girls from the millinery shops, from 
the beauty parlours, from the stores, from the offices and hotels have 
by the tens of thousands so willingly entered His Majesty’s Forces 
or the munitions factories to handle dangerous explosives or attend 
machines and with their deft fingers help the production of our 
Spitfires and bombers. Amongst the dirt and the noise, they carry 
on in the knowledge that their efforts are shortening the war, safe¬ 
guarding freedom, minimizing casualties, and getting the kiddies 
and families back to their own firesides. 

Criticize us if you will for our past shortcomings, but I beg of 
^ou, do try to appreciate what is being done now by the common 
people of a country with which most of you have unbreakable ties. 
If you do, our joint efforts will be all the greater and the foul pestilence 
of Nazi-ism, whether in its German, Japanese, or Italian guise, will 
be soon crushed. 

May I say a word about another ally ? The great struggle that 
is now being waged by our Soviet ally against the Nazi aggressor 
also occupies the minds of our organized workers, as is indicated 
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by the general desire to institute the Second Front in Europe at 
t»he earliest opportunity, so that the concchtrated military might 
now marshalled by the enemy on the Eastern Front can be distracted. 

Whatever differences there may be in our own social system 
and that of Soviet Russia, and there is a difference, we are united 
in a common bond to destroy the common enemy. Without under¬ 
estimating our own sacrifices, and recognizing the loss of our own 
brave and gallant heroes of the R.A.F., the Army, the Navy, and 
the incomparable Merchant Service, we applaud the dauntless 
courage of our Russian comrades. 

Bravery always commands admiration on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Whatever ideological differences we may have, and we have them, 
we cannot but acknowledge that it constitutes one of the outstanding 
events in military history for an Army, after a fighting retreat over 
hundreds of miles for month after month, losing vital industrial 
regions in the process, to be able to maintain its morale, and assume 
the vast offensive and defensive operations, as the Russian Army 
has done, thank Heaven, and is still doing. 

The great sacrifices they have endured, and their countless deeds 
of incredible bravery, have won the admiration of Britain’s workers. 
There is, on every hand, an intense desire to establish the greatest 
degree of co-operation between the Allied Nations, both now and 
in the post-war world. Let us hope that the friendships that are 
now being forged in the fire of war will endure in the years ahead. 
It would be a fitting way to commemorate and honour for all time 
the blood which has so freely flowed on the Russian steppes and 
on every battlefield in every other part of the world in our joint 
cause. 

Events in the United States of America have a special significance 
to our Trade Union Movement. We do not regard the U.S.A. as 
a foreign country, as we do others. In moments of levity we may 
sometimes regard it as a place which our more prosperous relatives 
have adopted. Despite the distance that separates our two countries 
there exists between us a common spirit. It is a spirit which is 
difficult to define, and one which does not exist between any other 
two countries. This was made apparent when Bro. Dan Tobin 
rose to address the T.U.G. at Blackpool last month. The welcome 
extended to him, which Dan richly deserves, and the marked attention 
which the delegates paid to his forthright utterances, indicated 
their affection not merely for him but for the American Federation 
of Labor which he faithfully serves.' 

The British workers are intensely interested in the formation of 
the Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, as it is realized that 
both movements have much to learn one from the other. We, 
on our side, as you know, also have a Joint Committee with the 



Soviet Trade Unions, and let me say this Committee has done much 
to clear up a number of misunderstandings which existed prior to 
its formation. It is hoped that in spite of the difficulties which 
now stand in the way, it may be possible for the great American 
Trade Union Movement eventually to participate in a, tripartite 
body comprising the British, Russian, and American trade unions, 
and so bring about an understanding which will serve all three 
movements in good stead in the struggle against the common enemy 
and in the post-war reconstruction period. 

We realise that whatever the outcome of the present struggle 
may be, the world as we knew it in the pre war days, will never 
be the same again. In the fiery furnace many things are going 
to be destroyed and many relationships radically transformed. The 
gulf which, in the pre-war world, separated the rich from the poor 
must not survive this struggle. 

We must see to it that our returning soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
for the heroic sacrifices made, shall be worthily treated by the nations 
for whom they have so bravely fought. We must see to it too that 
the hundreds of thousands of men and women now employed in 
war production shall not be relegated to the unemployment queue 
when their labour and skill are no longer wanted in the war factories ; 
they must be usefully employed in building the new world. 

Let us remember that the end of the war, colossal as it is, will 
not be the culmination of history. The great problems that will 
confront us when hostilities cease will command our utmost exertions. 
As that great American, Walt Whitman, so well showed when he 
said :— 

“ Now mark me well—it is provided in the essence of things, 
that from any fruition of success, no matter what, shall come 
forth something to make a greater struggle necessary.” 

With these future considerations in mind we apply ourselves to 
the immediate task of destroying the evil forces which now challenge 
our democratic way of life. In this fight there can be no compromise. 
Everything we cherish and hold dear is at stake. The right of free 
assembly, of free speech and every other democratic practice have 
no place in the barbaric code of the Nazi and Fascist systems, which 
enslave both body and mind. 

In conveying to you the fraternal greetings of Britain’s organized 
workers I earnestly hope the day of victory will not be long delayed, 
in order that, jointly and in our respective countries, we can apply 
ourselves to the great tasks of social reconstruction on behalf of the 
toilers throughout the world. 
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THE RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT GREEN. 

OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

At the Conclusion of the Addresses by the British T.U.C. 

Fraternal Delegates 

In the fraternal addresses of the T.U.C. delegates (Jack Tanner 
and myself) the desirability of the American Trade Union Movement 
associating itself with the proposed Anglo-American-Soviet Joint 
Trade Union Committee was stressed. The unfavourable reaction 
of the Federation to this plan is indicated in the following state¬ 
ment made by President Green immediately after the addresses had 
been delivered. B. R. 

President Green said :— 

First of all, may I thank the fraternal delegates from the bottom 
of my heart for the messages they brought to this convention and 
for the instructive, illuminating and most interesting addresses just 
delivered. You listened with evidence of deep interest to each of 
the speakers. I know that their addresses and the information 
contained therein made a deep impression upon all our minds. We 
welcome this information ; we are grateful for it ; we are happy 
indeed in that we have been privileged to sit at this session of the 
convention and listen to those scholarly, interesting and educational 
addresses. 

I am sure that you saw, as I saw, that there was one thought 
running through the minds of each of these fraternal delegates, just 
the same as it is running through the individual and collective 
minds of the delegates in attendance at this convention. And that 
was that, say what we may and do what we may, the call of the 
moment is for concentration of every force, every effort at our 
command to the winning of the war. That theme ran through 
all these addresses. Our friends from Great Britain brought to us 
in a most convincing language the necessity for us to subordinate 
* every interest, every objective, if necessary, every purpose in life 
in order to defeat these tyrants who are seeking to imposj total¬ 
itarianism upon the freedoms of the world. Now we are united, 
collectively united, thoroughly united. There is no difference of 
opinion. I want to assure them, as I have endeavoured to assure 
the public in America, that it matters not what the price we may 
be called upon to pay, it matters not what the character of the 
service we may be called upon to render, it matters not what 
sacrifice we may be required to make, the working people in the 
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United States and Canada will give ah in order to defeat the tyrants 
who are seeking to destroy democracy. 

We understand full well the issues involved in this conflict. Our 
officers and members of the American Federation of Labor are 
discriminating, analytical men kend women. We know that the 
issue is between two forms of political philosophy espoused in the 
free, democratic nations of the world, the right of free people in 
small and large nations to administer their affairs of government 
in a democratic way, to be governed from the bottom up instead 
of from the top down. We cherish this priceless blessing, because 
when the workers in any democratic country become socially and 
politically conscious they will see to it that the form of government 
supported in that free democratic country is changed, if necessary, 
in order to conform to the needs of the masses of the people. 

That’s democracy. We understand also totalitarianism and 
dictatorship. They are synonymous terms. Totalitarianism means 
a total control of the lives and destinies of the people who make 
up a nation, and the decisions as to how men shall live and how 
they shall move and act is decided by those who exercise total control 
over the people. 

Now, totalitarianism is repugnant to our democratic ideals and 
convictions, no matter in what form it is presented. Let it be the 
totalitarianism practised and preached by Hitler in Germany, or 
the Fascism preached by his “ Charlie McCarthy,” Benito Mussolini 
in Italy, or the totalitarianism preached by any other dictator in 
any other country, we are against it all. 

It is our sincere and earnest desire to extend the fullest and most 
complete co-operation to all the peoples in all nations who are 
united in the common purpose to defeat the totalitarian nations. 
We do admire the heroism shown by the men and women and 
people who live in Soviet Russia. Their action has challenged our 
admiration, and it is a part of the policy of the American Federation 
of Labor to give to the Soviet Union* a full and complete measure 
of support. Our workers in the factories in America are producing 
materials to be shipped to Soviet Russia for the purpose of supplying 
their heroic soldiers with the implements and equipment of war. 

We are giving fully to the organisation formed here, classified 
as Russian Relief Organisations, for the purpose of sending medical 
supplies and hospital supplies and service of that kind to the Russian 
people. We will continue to do that and co-operate with them to 
the fullest extent of our ability. 

yje wish to remind the fraternal delegates of the fact that our 
nation is confronted by a powerful enemy in the Pacific. We 
realise we have a tremendous job there where wc face a war-like 
nation, controlled by the militarists in that country, who had been 
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planning and equipping themselves to attack us for many, many 
years. We now know what we did not realise before. We are 
preparing to deal with that enemy, and I know it is the purpose of 
the people in America never to stop, never even to pause in their 
action until we have defeated ttys dictator and his associates in 
Japan. 

It all calls for service, service of the highest kind. The task is 
great, it is tremendous. We are in the beginning, as it were of 
preparations, but we will go through with it all, we will carry it 
forward, our workers will measure up to all the requirements of 
the situation, and when we are ready to strike that blow, then let 
me assure you that the villains will fall. 

Perhaps I ought to refer to the suggestions made by the fraternal 
delegates in their addresses that a Second Front be launched as 
quickly as possible. I noticed the great emphasis placed upon that 
sort of military movement by the speakers from the British Trades 
Union Congress. We react favourably to that suggestion here, 
and we know that plans are being formulated by the Allied Nations 
for the purpose of launching a Second Front. We know that it 
will be launched just as soon as it can be done with safety to the 
brave men who will be called upon to participate in that great 
military undertaking. In Great Britain, in Canada, and in th# 
United States it will be the brave men who come from our homes, 
who must offer their lives, who must meet the enemy. We know 
that these men are superior to those whom they will meet—superior 
in courage, superior in understanding, superior in their devotion 
to a cause. But even so, it is our wish in America that they shall 
be accorded the privilege of meeting the common enemy on equal 
terms. 

Now, we are willing that those who are organising for this attack 
shall determine themselves when the attack shall be launched. We 
know that a doctor can treat a patient better than the patient can 
treat himself, and we know' that we can represent labour better 
than those who know nothing about labour, but who tell us how 
to represent labour. We believe the men fitted, trained and equipped 
for this job will launch this movement when they become sure and 
certain that our men who must participate in this Second Front 
military enterprise are ready to meet the common enemy on equal 
terms. We want to do all that lies within our power to hasten that 
day, to bring it to fruition, because we believe when that time arrives 
the end of the war will be in sight. 

I am happy indeed to indulge in these comments in the most 
friendly spirit, in making this brief reply to the fraternal delegates 
who spoke to us so eloquently this morning. I thank you sincerely 
from the bottom of my heart. You are here with true friends. I 
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want you to know that and understand it. We trust you wili have 
a most pleasant visit to the North American Continent, and we 
wish for you a safe return to your families at home. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY BRYN ROBERTS 

(In a Personal Capacity) to the 5TH Annual Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Boston, November, 
1942. 

During our visit to America to attend, is T.U.C. fraternal 
delegates, the annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, Jack Tanner and myself received an invitation from President 
Philip Murray, of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, to 
attend and address its Executive Committee and also its convention. 
Although the T.U.C. has hitherto had no dealings with the C.I.O., 
it was thought that to refuse the invitation would be both discourteous 
and harmful. By accepting, Tanner and I believed that it would 
help to foster a better understanding between the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor and the C.I.O., as well as our own British movement. 
Unfortunately, owing to urgent negotiations necessitating Jack 
Tanner’s return home, he was able to address only the C.I.O. 
Executive. It was, however, my privilege to address the C.I.O. 
Executive and also its convention. My address to the convention 
and the response of President Murray, which contains some signifi¬ 
cant references to trade union unity, are printed below. 

B.R. 

President Philip Murray, delegates and friends. 

I arrived in the United States of America a few weeks ago for 
the purpose of conveying the greetings of the British Trades Union 
Congress, by whom I was appointed, to the officers and members 
of the American Federation of Labor whose 62nd Annual Convention 
concluded on the 15th of last month. 

The British Trades Union Congress, as you know, has had very 
intimate association with the Federation for a period of nearly half 
a century, and needless to say, I felt privileged and honoured to 
be entrusted with such a responsible and yet so pleasant duty. 

This mission, which is now concluded will, I earnestly hope, 
further strengthen the ties between the workers of our respective 
countries. 

As I learned that the convention of«the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations would assemble before I returned to the “ Old 
Country,” as so many of you affectionately call it, I felt that I 
should, particularly in view of the warm invitation extended to 
me by President Murray, avail myself of the opportunity of attending 
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your convention and addressing a few words to you. My colleague 
Jack Tanner would also be here but for the fact that important 
negotiations involving over 600,000 of his members have compelled 
him to return to England. 

I am informed, however, that I am the first British trade union 
officer to address your convention. If this privilege is mine I can only 
hope that it will produce nothing other than beneficial results to 
the cause of organized labour in both our countries, and that it 
will incite us to still greater efforts in the struggle against Nazi and 
Fascist domination which now seriously threatens us. This is the 
great and urgent task we now face. We shall only succeed if all 
other considerations are subordinated to this single purpose. 

If we should fail in this greatest of all human struggles, the entire 
edifice of trade unionism will be destroyed, irrespective of what form 
of organization (whether it be craft or industrial) any particular 
section of the movement may favour. Our murdered colleagues 
in the countries occupied by the Nazi and Fascist gangsters are silent 
witnesses of this terrible fact. 

That you recognize this peril I have not the faintest doubt. The 
trade unionists you represent at this convention are mainly drawn 
from the war industries which are directly connected with the front 
line. They need no reminding that the nation is at war. This 
was made evident by a workman at the Chrysler tank plant which 
I recently visited. He remarked with some feeling that the tanks 
he was helping to produce would carry many brave lads, some of 
whom would never return, and he always silently wished them luck 
when, after the trials, a tank left the plant for the front. 

The simple, effective words of this American worker caused me 
to think of the burning, choking, fly-ridden sands of Libya ; the 
swamps of the Solomons ; the Russian winters ; the plains of China, 
the indescribable hardship, discomfort and dangers which the 
gallant soldiers of the Allied Nations, together with the lads of the 
Navy, the Air Force and the Merchant Marine are readily enduring 
in order to preserve our freedom. 

I do hope the workers, particularly those who are producing 
tanks ana guns and planes and ships and other war equipment, 
will see, as this Chrysler worker does, this front line reflection on 
every instrument they produce. 

May I also say that I hope they will have a thought for the women¬ 
folk and the children of our fighters who remain behind watching 
and waiting for their return. Need I refer to the greater anguish 
of those whose sons, husbands and fathers will never return ? Need 
I mention the tragic plight and the indescribable sufferings of the 
people of the occupied countries, with whom many who live in this 
free and hospitable country still have very intimate ties ? 
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What misery, pain, suffering and torturous death the foul beasts 
of the Axis powers have imposed upon countless numbers of helpless 
and peace-loving people ! 

How can we strike back ? How can we vanquish from the face 
of the earth those devilish fiends ? The answer, I suggest, is in the 
war factories, by the men at the lathe, by the fitters, the toolmakers, 
the men on boring, milling and grinding machines, and by every¬ 
body else achieving the maximum output 1 of the highest quality. 

That is how we can hit back. This is how we can effectively 
destroy the aggressors. That is how we can best help our brave 
lads at the Front, minimize casualties, and hasten the return of 
these heroic defenders to home and family, as well as bring relief 
and succour to the oppressed and starving peoples now under the 
heel of the Axis dictators. 

The declared policy of the C.I.O. in these matters gives me the 
satisfaction of knowing that I am speaking to the converted. I 
believe, however, that your pivotal place in the American war 
industry provides you with a great opportunity to inculcate a feeling 
of greater urgency into the minds of everybody (including the 
employers and the politicians) associated with war production. 
That you will do this, I have not the slightest doubt. 

In Britain, I am glad to say, there is amongst all sections of the 
people a realization of what is at stake in this struggle. Unlike 
some of our past wars there is nothing imperialistic about this one. 
We, like you, are not fighting for new territory nor for economic 
advantages. This explains the complete unity of purpose and the 
readiness of everyone to endure any sacrifice necessary to achieve 
victory. , 

We know that the astronomical cost of waging this global war, 
the enormous destruction of British assets in various parts of the 
\yorld, the extensive destruction of many of our cities and towns 
and industrial establishments, and many other such things, will 
leave their indelible mark upon the future standard of living of the 
British people. But this knowledge does not discourage us. We 
recognize that this is truly a people’s war and that the issue is not 
that of material gain, but whether we shall submit ourselves to a 
soul-destroying despotism. We have given our answer. 

We know what we are up against and how hard it is going to be 
to achieve victory. We know, too, what greater sacrifices than 
those we have already experienced, lie ahead of us. 

We admit that it took us some time to measure our enemy and 
to plan our efforts on the required scale in order to smash him. 

Hitler, as we now know to out* cost, started this war fully prepared 
while we were still enjoying or planning ou9 holidays. Up to that 
very day in September, 1939, when war was declared, we could 
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not believe that anyone other than the devil himself would be so 
mad and so inhuman to disturb again the peace of the world and 
thrust upon humanity the bloody slaughter pf another world war. 

Our pacific intentions, however, were rudely shattered when, like 
a prize fighter who has neglected his training, we were called upon 
to meet the onslaught of a ruthless, well-trained, mechanized foe, 
the like of which had never before stepped into the arena. 

But it will do us good to admit that, at first, we failed to see 
through the evil designs of an unscrupulous foe ; that it took us 
some time to get his measure. By doing this it may serve as a 
lesson to those who do not yet realize the great struggle in which 
we are involved and what a small margin separates victory from 
defeat. 

With these candid remarks about ourselves, we can, nevertheless 
justly claim that, handicapped and unprepared as we were, and 
standing alone as we at that time did, we kept the Axis hordes at 
bay and held our flag aloft until we were joined by the great forces 
of Soviet Russia and of the United States of America, whose people 
I believe harboured the same complacent outlook until the dis¬ 
illusionment of Pearl Harbour—as we ourselves did until Dunkirk 

But let us cease looking back. If we did allow Hitler and his 
Italian and Japanese associates to start off on the right foot, we 
shrill, it is certain, overtake them and with the help of the United 
Nations decisively crush them. 

In Britain, however, we realize that on the basis of “ business 
as usual ” we shall never defeat the enemy but that it will enable 
him to defeat us. We have, therefore, ended our peace-time economy 
and despite the efforts of the Luftwaffe to upset and destroy our 
economic and social life we have been able to mobilize the nations* 
resources for total war. 

The fact that our cities, towns and industrial centres are withjn 
an hour’s flying time of the enemy’s air bases have, of course, created 
problems, which happily you have not yet experienced. 

The constant air bombing to which we have been subjected has 
compelled us to evacuate over one million women and children 
from the danger zones ; it has also compelled us to mobilize over 
a million full-time Civil Defence personnel; it has also necessitated 
the placing of an enormous number of anti-aircraft batteries with the 
personnel to man them, round our cities, towns, villages, docks and 
factories. 

The erection of Anderson air raid shelters, surface shelters, school 
and factory shelters, the strengthening of basements, the provision 
of covered trenches, the adaption of tunnels and arches for a similar 
purpose has also confuted an enormous undertaking. 

These and other problems which constant air attack has imposed 
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upon us have made serious demands upon our resources and a 
great drain upon our manpower. 

I will not deal with the effects of air bombing upon the civilian 
population, but I hope to God that the people of the, cities and 
towns of America will never be subjected to the great ordeal 
which the people of Britain have endured for so long. 

Covering one month last year, one month, mark you, for which 
I have official figures ; the casualties amounted to 13*219 of which 
6,427 were killed including 3,167 women and children. 

In recent months, thanks to our improved defences and other 
causes, Goering has ceased his mass attacks but almost every day 
a number of his raiders sneak through and drop their deadly cargo 
with the usual tragic results. ♦ 

I will not attempt to describe the horrors which have resulted 
from direct hits being scored on surface shelters filled with people, 
or upon hospitals filled with patients, or upop schools filled with 
children—that would be too distressing. 

I would, however, like to refer to one of my own members, a 
victim of the blitz and in doing so, thank the American Children’s 
Relief Committee for the assistance given in the case. My member, 
who is a widow with a baby son, had her legs shattered by blast 
from an exploding bomb while working in a London Hospital. 
Both legs had to be amputated above the knees. Her tragic plight 
was brought to the attention of the American Children’s Relief 
Committee, who, I am glad to say, has donated a weekly sum to 
the rearing and care of her young child. 

This is but one of thousands of similar tragedies which have 
happened to our blitzed island. But the British people have bofne 
the burden without flinching and it has incited them to greater 
exertions to defeat such a barbarous enemy. It is this spirit that 
generates the Second Front agitation ; it is this spirit that has 
incited the fullest utilization of our man-power and material resources 
in the prosecution of this war. 

Let me describe, as briefly as I can, how we have utilized our 
resources. 

Every man between the ages of 18 and 51 is registered for military 
service. The call-up of any man in this category is deferred only 
if he is performing essential war work. Anyone deferred on these 
grounds is subject to the direction of the National Service Officer 
and he can be transferred, if needs be, to any part of the country 
to undertake the work required of him. 

Compulsory service also applies to all women between the *ges 
of 18 and 41. Over a million of these women are already in the 
armed forces, doing the jobs for which they are fitted in order to 
release the maximum number of men for front, line operations. 
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Hundreds of thousands have also been drafted into industry and 
are doing the lighter tasks in the engineering shops, filling shells, 
fitting bomb fuses and countless other duties essential to the war 
effort. 

Many of these women, most of them young ^irls, have never 
left their home town before. However, the inexorable necessity of 
war has compelled the Government to conscript them and draft 
them, like the men, to any part of the country where their services 
are required. 

From the millinery shops, from offices, department stores, from 
domestic and hotel services, they have been drawn to don either 
the King’s uniform or to take up factory work, which is frequently 
dirty, disagreeable and dangerous. • But let it be said, despite all 
the hardships involved, they have enthusiastically responded to the 
claims which the Government has made upon them. 

Within a country mobilized for total war, luxuries are out of 
place and they have completely disappeared from our lives. At a 
time when every unit of labour and every industrial plant is required 
to produce some product or other essential to the war effort, the 
production of luxury articles is regarded as an act of sabotage and 
is contrary to the will of the British people. 

i With so large a proportion of our population engaged either in 
the armed forces or in war production, and so much of our shipping 
engaged in military transportation, apart from the losses caused 
by the U-boats, it cannot be denied that we suffer from a serious 
shortage of food and many other essential domestic commodities. 
As a consequence, almost every article of food and clothing is strict!^ 
rsftioned. We have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that our 
limited food supply is very equitably shared. 

If one requires a tie, or collar, or socks, or handkerchief, or shirt, 
or vest, or suit, ration coupons must be given up. These‘coupons 
permit of only bare replacements. The same applies to almost 
every article of clothing worn by the ladies as well as the children, 
and what is now sold is chiefly utility material and of standard style. 

Yes, although as a result of limited supplies we cannot satisfy our 
appetites to the extent we should like, nor get new clothes as often 
as we did, we do not grouse about it. We know that without these 
and other sacrifices we cannot command the victory which we all 
desire. 

Towards this end the British trade union movement is making 
a great contribution, and without losing its identity is co-operating 
with the Government and the various political parties associated 
with it to the fullest extent. It is in constant touch with the various 
state departments, and no legislation involving the workers is 
instituted without prior discussion with the Trades Union Congress. 
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Fortunately, we have no division in our trade union movement, 
which accounts, perhaps, for the public confidence which it commands 
as well as the great influence it exercises on Government policy. . 

The T.U.C. has agreed for the duration of the war to relinquish 
the right to strike, but it has taken care to see that effective arbitration 
machinery is established and that any dispute arising in industry 
shall be impartially and expeditiously examined by a reputable 
tribunal and the decisions reached properly observed both by the 
employers and by the workmen. 

The T.U.C. has also agreed that in all important industries and 
undertakings the workmen shall not be permitted to leave for other 
employment unless the sanction of a National Service Officer has 
been obtained. But in agreeing to this freezing the T.U.C. insisted 
that in the defence regulation imposing this restriction, the employers 
should not have the right to discharge any workman without the 
consent of the National Service Officer, and it also succeeded in 
establishing trade union rates of pay and full facilities for collective 
bargaining in every industry where this restriction applies. 

The successful prosecution of the war has compelled the intro¬ 
duction of many other measures affecting British workers. It has 
involved the sacrifice of many rights and practices which the trade 
unions have won during long years of agitation and struggle. The 
T.U.C., however, pressed the Government to pledge itself to restore 
these rights and practices at the end of the war. The Government, 
as a result, I am glad to say, introduced the restoration of the Pre- 
War Practices Act which imposes upon the employers the obligation 
to restore any right or practice which the workers have given up. 
This act became operative last February. 

The T.U.C. has also done much to effect the maximum degree 
of co-ordination in war production and to insure the fullest use of 
our man-power and industrial resources. It has not hesitated to 
criticize and condemn when it thought it was in the nation’s interest 
to do so. The T.U.C.’s intimate knowledge of production problems 
has enabled it to make constructive proposals which in many instances 
have been adopted by the Ministries concerned. 

The appointment of a Minister of Production and the institution 
in all workshops employing more than 150 persons of a Joint Works 
Production Committee upon which the trade unions and the manage¬ 
ment are represented, are but two examples of this. 

The Joint Works Production Committees have already proven 
to be an outstanding success in obtaining increased output, and it 
may be worth your while to consider instituting something on 
similar lines in your own country. 

While the effective prosecution of the war, and the safe-guarding, 
the interest of the workers, whether they are engaged in industry. 
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or in the civil defence services or in the armed forces, naturally 
occupies a great deal of the attention of the T.U.G., it is not neglecting 
its international obligations nor the necessity of applying itself here 
and now to post-war reconstruction problems. 

This was made evident at our Congress held at Blackpool a few 
weeks ago when we adopted, with acclamation, a comprehensive 
educatipnal programme for our children and youths, in the post¬ 
war period. I refer to this event because British labour regards 
education of primary importance in the new world to which we all 
aspire. Other subjects, social and economic, are also the subject 
of intense study. I am glad to note from the excellent report of 
President Murray which was submitted yesterday, that the C.I.O. 
is’thinking on very similar lines. 

British labour harbours no petty nationalist objectives and it is 
equally concerned with the welfare of the toilers in other lands. It 
supports the principle of self-government for India, and it fervently 
hopes that very soon practical proposals will be agreed upon that will 
make this possible. Our one concern, however, is that democratic 
rights should not be denied to the large minority groups that make 
up the great Indian nation. 

British labour is no less concerned with the welfare of our coloured 
brothers in the West Indies and in our other colonies. Investigation 
into the conditions under which the workers of these countries live 
and work, have caused the T.U.C. some concern, and I am glad 
to say that as a result of representations to the British Colonial 
Office, the Government has agreed to appoint a number of trad* 
unions officials of experience to undertake important‘duties on the 
Gold Coasts, at Trinidad, British Guiana, Sierra Leone, Nigeria 
and elsewhere. * These are designated Colonial Labour service 
officers and their task will be to' promote the principles of 
collective bargaining amongst the natives. This is a progressive 
step and will, I believe, do much to raise the status and dignity 
of the native workers. 

Before leaving this subject, I should like to say well done to 
President Murray for his statements yesterday and to-day about 
the rights of the coloured workers and his forthright condemnation 
of any discriminatory practices that may apply against them. Let 
me say, too, we have had a number of coloured American troops 
in Britain for some time now. They have made a very good impres¬ 
sion on us. We have been impressed by their excellent behaviour 
and their very friendly and genial disposition, and they are most 
welcome in our island. 

While the trade unions in the countries occupied by the Axis 
Powers have been smashed up, as you know, to which President 
Murray referred so effectively yesterday, their funds confiscated 



and many of their leaders either murdered or languishing in concen¬ 
tration camps, the T.U.C. with the aid of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, have been able to organize national groups among 
the many refugees from these unhappy countries who are now living 
and working in Britain. By doing so the spirit of the martyred 
leaders is being kept alive, and the.national groups so formed will 
prove, I believe, to be vital nuclei in the reviving of the trade union 
movements in those contries when freed from the heel of the k 
invader. 

The T.U.C. also remains closely associated with the International 
Labour Office which continues to serve its noble. purpose despite 
great difficulties created by the war. Emerging as the I.L.O. did 
out of the peace settlement of the last war, it will, I believe, have 
a great influence for good upon the peace settlement and the recon¬ 
struction plans at the conclusion of the present war. Meanwhile, 
everything should be done to prepare the I.L.O. in readiness for 
this great opportunity. 

During the past year, too, a very intimate relationship has been 
established between the British trade union movement and that of 
Soviet Russia. This fcas already removed much misunderstanding 
which previously existed between us, and it may well be that had 
we succeeded in establishing this understanding earlier, decent 
history would have been much different from what it is. However, 
now that real friendship has been established, it must endure. That 
is the sincere desire of the British workers who have been deeply 
moved by the great sacrifices which the Russian people have bravely 
suffered in our common cause. 

We remember how Hitler traded upon our imaginary fears and 
our doubts about Soviet Russia. His Mein Kampf was, as we now 
know, but a faked crusade against Bolshevism to hide his lustful 
imperialistic ambitions. And let it be said he deceived many short¬ 
sighted people in high places who, believing him to be a “ safe ” 
fellow, lent him money which he used to build up his military 
machine. 

Never again should we allow our relationship with Russia or 
with any other country to be determined in the future as it has 
been in the past. The establishment of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee constitutes an invaluable contribution to this 
end. We hope that the organized workers of other Allied Countries 
will also associate themselves with this very important committee. 

It would, I suggest, be regrettable if our inhibitions were to prevent 
this from being achieved. Russia, with its 190,000,000 inhabitants, 
covering one-sixth of the world’s surface, will inevitably have a 
great influence upon the pdst-war World. Her* millions of heroic 
dead and the indescribable sufferings of her people command this. 
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British Labour recognizes the differences there are in the social 
systems of the two countries, but it does not want to repeat the 
mistakes which are now history. It seeks to make permanent the 
friendship that has been forged between us in the fire of war. 

British Labour is proud to be associated with the gallant Russian 
people and, without them imposing Communism on us or us imposing 
capitalism on them, we can through the machinery of the Anglo- 
Russian Joint Committee, do much to establish real co-operation 
between the two nations, which is so essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war and in the period of reconstruction that will 
follow it. 

With the principles of our movement guiding us, it is not too 
much, I suggest, to expect that such a Committee, now limited to 
the Russians and ourselves will, without undue delay, embrace the 
workers of all the other democratic countries. That is our fervent 
hope. We feel that it will be nothing short of a tragedy if it does 
not quickly materialize. 

In passing I am very glad to note that President Murray expressed 
in his report, in the section dealing with international unity, very 
similar sentiments to those I have expressed here this afternoon. 
It is however with considerable nervousness that I venture to refer 
to the trade union movement in the United States. Perhaps a 
wiser man would pass to another subject. 

However, as the British workers are so interested in American 
Trade Union affairs, and anxious to still further their long associations 
with the American trade unions, perhaps it will not be out of place 
if I give you one or two impressions which I have formed during 
the weeks I have been in your country. I feel sure that it will not 
be construed as interfering with something that is not my business 
if I say that, after hearing the measured statement of President 
Green at the A.F. of L. convention, and those of your own esteemed 
President Murray, after attending gatherings jointly arranged by 
local C.I.O. and A.F.L. representatives, after talks with rank and 
file members attached to both organizations and noting the intimate 
collaboration existing between the chief officers of both bodies when 
they mee* on government committees, as they frequently do, I am 
compelled to conclude that any differences there may be between 
the two sections of the American trade union movement, which 
receives so much public reference, are greatly exaggerated and to 
me it is all too apparent that the C,I.O. and A.F. of L. have-much 
moreen common than they have in conflict. 

I have also noted, with considerable satisfaction, the mutual 
respect existing between the President of the A.F. of L. and the 
President of the G.I.O., as well as their declarations about the 
desirability of achieving the maximum degree of unity in this hour 
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of crisis and in order to handle effectively the inevitable problems 
that will arise in the post-war period. 

The knowledge of those two minds with so single a thought 
causes me to hope with some measure of confidence that unity, 
which is so essential to the workers’ interests will soon materialize 
and be completely established. 

With the tocsin so imperatively sounding it should not be difficult 
for broad, simple principles of common action to be agreed upon 
and quickly implemented, so that the truly colossal forces of American 
labour can be completely harnessed for the great tasks that lie ahead 
of it. 

In this country but a comparatively short time ago, a division 
existed between the North and the South. At that time there was 
a reluctance by mortal men to acknowledge social and economic 
necessity. It resulted in the Civil War. But the needs of the time 
had to be served, and at the price of much pain and suffering and 
the sacrifice of much bloodshed the national unity which was so 
essential to the well-being of the nation was established. 

Will history repeat itself? Will*the social and the economic 
needs of American labour which here, right now, cry aloud for 
combination be ignored until the dynamic of necessity imposes its 
own ruthless solution upon unwilling minds ? 

Your President and President Green, I am happy to note, have 
revealed by their public utterances on this question, amplified in 
President Murray’s report yesterday, a full appreciation of the 
inexorable march of the social forces, and I earnestly hope that 
they will succeed in effectively handling them. 

Both President Murray, whose friendship I so highly value, short 
as it is, and President Green are highly respected by British labotlr 
for their ability and integrity. As you know, one is a Scotsman 
and the other is of Welsh origin. Believe me, this is not without 
some significance. 

It was a Scotsman, James Keir Hardie, who in the 90’s of the 
last century, laid the foundations of the great British Labour Party. 
His spirit still inspires it. It was a Welshman, Robert Owen, who, 
over a hundred years ago, conceived and established the first national 
Trade Union and founded our great co-operative movement. 

The names of these two men will live and their memory revered 
and respected as long as our language is spoken. They are both 
associated with great historical events which have left their impression 
for good upon the lives of the common people. 

Who will deny that the unification of over ten million American 
trade unionists will not be another truly remarkable event which 
will likewise leave its mark upon history ? Although many are* the 
difficulties that stand in the way of this achievement, I earnestly 
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pray that another Scotsman and another Welshman whom America 
has adopted, will be the initiators who will fill this eminent historic 
role. If they succeed they will render incalculable service to the 
ciuse of labour and will be remembered with affection by generations 
yet unborn. 

In their efforts may our blessings go with them. 

While it is so essential that unity should be established within 
the American Trade Union movement it is, I believe, no less essential 
that there should be the greatest measure of co-operation between 
the American and British organized workers and it is our duty, 
yours and mine, to endeavour to remove any difficulty that may 
now hinder or impede the full participation of the 5 million workers 
represented at this convention in the fulfilment of their international 
obligations in this respect. 

Such co-operation would do much to synchronize our efforts in 
the present struggle as well as in the post-war period. 

If we fail in effecting this co-operation between our two move¬ 
ments with those of all the other democratic nations, it will be 
fruitless for us to draw up our blueprints of the post-war planned 
economic order, which we all so much desire. Economic and 
political anarchy will again take the saddle and we shall repeat all 
the mistakes that were committed after the war of 1914-18. 

It is not enough to rid the world of Hitler and his associates. 
We must remove the economic causes that give rise to such types. 
Only a robust, clear-sighted, courageously directed international 
movement can effectively do this. ^ 

As you know, sooner or later, the Axis powers will be decisively 
defeated and the world will again return to its peacetime habits. 
What will then happen to the millions of workers* men and women, 
wh© will have no more tanks, guns, planes and other war equipment 
to produce ? What will happen to the millions of brave young 
warriors who will be released from the armed forces of the Allied 
Nations? Will they return to the breadlines and the queues at 
the Employment Exchanges, or will they be assured of the security 
which P< trident Roosevelt has enunciated in his famous charter ? 

We shall deserve their bitterest wrath if we fail them. 

The post-war world we envisage must be different from the one 
we knew. The fear of unemployment, the penalty of poverty must 
be banished from our midst and our monuments to those who will 
fall in this greatest of all wars, must not be expressed in cold, stone 
memorials in the market places but it must be expressed in a new 
happiness that will fill the people’s hearts and minds as a result 
of the social security that must be established throughout the world. 

Our victory over the Axis powers will hasten its realization. In 
dedicating ourselves to this great task let us also try to achieve 
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complete international solidarity to ensure that this war, in which 
the flower of our generation is being sacrificed, will be the final 
struggle between civilized peoples. 


THE RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY OF 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Following the Address of Bryn Roberts 

President Philip Murray’s response (printed below) reveals a some¬ 
what different attitude towards international unity from 'that indi¬ 
cated by President Green at the Toronto Convention of the A.F. of L. 
President Murray said : 

I doubt that it is necessary for the chairman of this convention 
to add anything to the remarkable tribute which has been paid to 
our good friend, Bryn Roberts, by the delegates upon the conclusion 
of his splendid address. His talk was indeed an exceptional one. 
It envisages the kind of idealisms that permeate the minds of all 
of us in the great convention. It displays the great fortitude of the 
people of the United Kingdom who for a period of approximately 
two years stood alone holding the beast of Berlin at bay. It portrays 
the graphic and almost terrifying experiences of the population of 
that tight little isle and records again in most graphic form the 
sacrifices of the men and the women and children who have been 
and are now enduring all of the sacrifices incident to this war. 

I pay tribute to the Trades Union Congress and the citizens of 
the United Kingdom for their fortitude, their bravery, their zeal 
and their outlook. Their heads are still erect ; they are still facing 
the sun, believing as we do that when it is all c^er the spilling of 
the blood and the losing of the lives will not have been in vain. 

I approach with some fear and just a little trepidation the thing 
which occasioned Bryn Roberts’ nervousness—the unity talks which 
necessarily will have to get under way at an early date. I wish 
our friends in the A.F.L. would envisage unity in the same enlightened 
fashion so aptly displayed in the address of Bryn Roberts presented 
here to this convention this afternoon. It requires a little enlighten¬ 
ment, a little understanding, and aside from that a little honesty, 
you know, to perfect these enlightened understandings to which 
my good friend, Bryn Roberts, made reference in his discussions 
about unity. 

I do hope, that upon the return of Brother Roberts to the United 
Kingdom he will convey to his people our very wholesome desire 
—and I now speak of the Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
to effect international labour unity of a kind calculated to bring 
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about that great security to all of the peoples of the world when 
this war ends. And with Bryn Roberts and his colleague Jack 
Tanner, who just left here the other day, I should like our brothers, 
members of labour unions in the United Kingdom, to feel deep 
down in their bosoms, in their consciousness, the very sincere hope 
of the G.I.O. that a labour unity between the labour movements of 
this world can be perfected, calculated to improve the standards 
of the workers of the universe. 

I shall not attempt to make any further references to that phase 
of the situation other than to emphasize a point that I thought was 
so aptly described in the address presented to the convention here 
this afternoon by Bryn Roberts. That was this—Great Britain 
discovered that if it was going to win a war it had to get the help 
of organized labour ; and it is important to note, it is exceedingly 
important to note, that the government of Great Britain invited 
labour to come on in and participate with it in the actual conduct 
of the war. So, through the medium of this convention this after¬ 
noon and speaking for the millions of people that I am privileged 
to represent, I am asking the United States Government to extend 
similar recognition to labour in America. 

I shouldn’t attempt to talk too long about what Brother Roberts 
has said to you because his address was so magnificent I am quite 
sure it will leave a lasting impression on the minds of each of the 
delegates attending this convention. I fiave indelible impressions 
that have already grown out of what he has had to say to us this 
afternoon, and I hope that our people, when the convention is over** 
ever mindful of their obligations to their country and their allies, 
will take home with them this magnificent message so splendidly 
presented to the convention this afternoon by Bryn Roberts. 

We will all pray for you and your safe arrival, and that your 
mission to the United States will bear ffuit, fruit of a kind calculated 
to improve the friendships cf the Trade Union Congress and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. I wish for you godspeed. 
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